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PREFACE. 

Doctor E. A. Sturge, the Author, is a gentleman of 
an unassuming nature, not inclined to the pursuit of fame 
and profit, and free from ostentation of any sort. He is a 
man of character and always receives with open arms all 
the aspiring young people that come to him. Those 
Japanese students who were fortunate enough to enjoy his 
tutelage have found in him a really zealous and helping 
father. 

To express their appreciation and gratitude for his 
kindness, these young men some years ago compiled their 
benefactor's poems, having first obtained the consent of 
Mrs. Sturge, and dedicated the book to him in commemora- 
tion of the Fifteenth Anniversary of his Mission Work. 
At the same time, they raised a sum of money, which 
they offered Dr. and Mrs. Sturge in order to enable the 
latter to make a pleasure trip to Japan. The offer was 
gladly accepted, and it was thus Dr. Sturge came to visit 
Japan. While staying here he frequently honoured me 
with his visits, and on these occasions we enjoyed congenial 
conversation together. 

Now that the revised edition of this charming collec- 
tion of poems, with the addition of a number of new ones 
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written after his visit to Japan, is in the press, the pub- 
lishers have asked me to write a preface. A perusal of 
the poems showed me that the Author had for years past 
taken great interest in men and things Japanese, and had 
written poems upon various vernacular subjects before he 
had been in this country. These poems are ' The Spirit 
ofjapaiiy ' The Creation of Japanl * The Birth of the 
^ Gods I ' The Cherry ^ * The Lotus ^ * The Morning Glory ^ 
J^he Nightingale^ etc Upon his visit to Japan, the Author's 
keen poetical insight at once appreciated the beauties o, 
Fuji-San, Matsu-Shima and other picturesque landscapesf 
and their charms were rendered by him into English verse. 

All these facts prove that the Author entertains an 
indefatigable zeal and unexcelled appreciation for Japan 
and the Japanese, which qualities have won for him the 
admiration and respect of the Japanese people both at 
home and abroad. 

As for me, as I read these interesting and beautifu 
lines, my memories go back to the days of those delightfu 
conversations, and I feel as if I were again talking with 
his sweet and graceful personality. Thus I frankly note 
down what I feel from the bottom of my heart, and take 
this opportunity to express my profound respect and 
attachment to the Author. 

Count Shigenobu Okuma. 
Waseda, Tokyo, August ^ 1905* 
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PREFACE. 

I have been familiar with the name of Dr. Sturge for a 
long time, as it has been always coupled with the helping 
hand which our compatriots in America have never failed 
to find in him for the last twenty years. It is easy to 
speak of benevolence, which is, however, seldom carried 
out. The doctor mentioned little of his good deeds, but 
worked much for the sake of benevolence. He helped 
hundreds of our young men to obtain means to prosecute 
their studies for which purpose they had gone abroad. 
Before I knew him personally, therefore, I had enter- 
tained a most profound respect and admiration for his 
personality. 

Last spring when he came to Japan, I received from 
a friend of mine a copy of the collection of his poems 
on the theme of things Japanese. The book told me that 
he was a poet of no mean order in addition to being 
a great philanthropist, and my respect for him was 
greatly increased. 

Subsequently when I became personally acquainted 
with him, my admiration was still more intensified. Now 
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that he lives on the other side of the Pacific, I am 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing him frequently, but 
whenever I open this volume of poetry I feel as if I were 
with him. 

The revised edition of the book being on press, I take 
this opportunity to express my respect and admiration for 
the author. 

YUKIO OZAKI. 

Tokyo City Office^ August 1903. 
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PREFACE. 

J* 

Last year I had the honour of seeing the Author and 
Mrs. Sturge, and of being present at the gathering which 
was held to welcome these our American benefactors, 
I also had the pleasure of delivering an address of 
welcome on the occasion. 

That Dr. Sturge is a good friend of Japan and the 
Japanese is evident from the fact that His Majesty the 
Japanese Emperor has been pleased to decorate him with 
an unasked-for order of merit. Dr. Sturge is not an 
official, a diplomat, or a business man, but simply a good 
friend of Japan, and it was solely for this reason that he 
was decorated. 

This is not, however, the sole proof of his friendship 
for Japan. What is better than that, is the existence of a 
very large number of persons who were once under the 
Doctor's tutelage, and who are ever so deeply grateful to 
him. We find, in the sterling character and refined 
culture of the respected author, a precious fount of light 
and leading for this side of the Pacific. 

A still better testimonial proving Dr. Sturge to be 
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the good friend of this country and its people, is the 
publication of this collection of his poems. Upon the 
perusal of this beautiful book, one must be instantly con- 
vinced how truly the Author loved Japan, and how thorough- 
ly he understood her. Whether he understood Japan so 
well by reason of having first loved her, or whether it is 
that he loved Japan because he so well understood her, 
I do not know. Perhaps his love and understanding of 
Japan developed side by side, the one aiding the other's 
growth. Without loving one cannot fully understand 
her, and in the same way without thoroughly knowing 
her, one cannot love her well. 

I am not in a position to appreciate these poems from 
the literary point of view. What specially appeals to me in 
this collection is the Author's wonderfully developed 
versatility of taste in his selection of subjects. His method 
of treating these subjects is, however, in no way too 
abstruse or beyond the scope of the ordinary reader, but 
is quite simple and plain ; and in that very simplicity and 
plainness are revealed the pure force of sincerity, depth 
of feeling and keenness of insight. 

Many poets have written of Japan, yet none, it seems 
to me, have depicted the life and thought of the Japanese 
with such true comprehension. Rai San-yo, one of the best 
national poets Japan ever produced, sang with penetrating 
insight of the Japanese Spirit as brought out by historical 
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events, yet he could not attain the present Author's many- 
sided excellence in his poetical sphere, I cannot help 
thinking it wonderful that Dr. Sturge was able to gain 
such extensive varied and accurate views of men and 
things Japanese during his very limited stay in this 
country, where he did not even lead the life of a Japanese. 

While it may be far from exhaustive, yet no reader 
of this work can fail to see, to a certain extent, how the 
spiritual Japan and material Japan have been acting and 
re-acting. It may be that the charms and revelations of 
Japanese history and life are much more varied and com- 
plex than might be thought from these verses. Still, the 
most of the Truth, the Goodness, and the Beauty of Japan 
are delightfully revealed in them 

Comparatively speaking. Dr. Sturge's poems may be 
classed with those of the Chinese poet, Haku Raku Ten. 
They mostly expound simple truths in plain language, 
and not a few are wholly descriptions of facts as they are, 
without any colouring or added glamour from the poet's 
own imagination. But such simple narration of facts can 
constitute in itself a real poetry, the reader himself reading 
into it the morals, charms and inspirations that suggest 
themselves from the simple story, according to each in- 
dividual's own poetical capacity of comprehension. 

" Poetry," said Matthew Arnold, " is the criticism of 
life." If by criticism is meant the drawing out of the 
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truth, the goodness and the beauty, the present collection 
has certainly fulfilled the object in view. 

Japanese who read the. poems will feel as if standing 
before a mirror, looking at themselves. They miist 
undoubtedly be uplifted by the aspiration to live up to 
this high ideal, to make themselves worthy children of 
the historic Dai Nippon. For people other than the Japa- 
nese^ the book throws a penetrating light on the problem, 
* What Japan and the Japanese really are ! * The work 
will help greatly to a thorough understanding, which is 
Japan's long-cherished wish as regards the outer world. 

Thus there is every reason to welcome the publica- 
tion of this work and to express warm congratulations 
I am fully confident that all the intelligent people of my 
country will be of the same mind as I am, and will unite 
with me in wishing god-speed to this happy endeavour of 
the Author as well as the publishers. 

IlCHIRO TOKUTOMI. 

The Kokiimin Shitnbun Office , 

TokyOy August^ ^9^5' 
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PREFACE. 

J' 

III Kameido temple grounds, there are wistaria 
vines so ancient, that their stems are hoary with the 
lichen of centuries. These vines are festooned from 
arching brigdes and trained upon extensive trellises built 
over the glassy surface of the lake. This sheet of water 
is nature's mirror, reflecting the magnificent purple 
clusters, many of which are over three feet in length. 

Looking down into the water, one seems to see a 
forest of blossoms. In and out among the leaves and 
flowers glide the great, lazy goldfish forming a truly 
beautiful picture. This volume is simply a quiet pool, 
reflecting something of the beauty of old Japan, typified 
by the ancient but lovely wistaria. If there is anything 
attractive in the reflections here presented, all its honor 
belongs to the Japanese, who have revealed to the author 
visions, which because of their beauty and moral 
teaching seem worthy of the thoughtful attention of the 
people of all nations. 

E. A. Sturob. 
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When the sun ascends the eastern sky, 
And the cherry blooms perfume the air, 

There is something comes to the Samurai 
Like the voice of an incense-laden prayer ; 

And a whisper says : *' It is sweet to die 

At the Master's call ; but never fly." 

With their delicate fleeting, fragrant breath, 
The magnificent petals that quickly fall. 

To the Samurai's spirit speak of death. 
For they say in language known to all : 

** We relinquish our hold on the parent trees, 

And we fall at the call of the morning breeze." 
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CREATION OF JAPAN. 

• 

A god and goddess took their stand 
Upon the floating bridge that spanned 

The heaving, shoreless sea, 
Until that time, we understand 
Was water only, for the land 

Had not begun to be. 

Thus, standing o'er the wide expanse 
Of sea, the god thrust in his lance ; 

At once the drops congealed. 
Then, lo ! that matchless chain of isles 
Which stretches full two thousand miles, 

In beauty stood revealed. 

There stood the mountain crowned with snow. 
The azure lakes reposed below, 

Like mirror for the skies, 
The waterfalls and streams that gleam, 
And fields and woods in living green. 

In nature's fairest dyes. 

All other lands are from the foam 
Of ocean made ; Japan alone 

Came from the jeweled spear. 
No wonder that this land most blessed. 
The first created and the best. 

To Japanese seems dear. 
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" A god and goddess look ilieic stand 

Upon the floating bridge that spanned 

The heaving, shoreless sea." 
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THE BIRTH OF THE GODS. 

Two heavenly beings, called Yo and In, 
Stepped down from the rainbow bridge, 

To the beautiful earth, undefiled with sin ; 

And sacred to many since then has been 
The bold Kirishima's ridge. 

Then Yo on the left side, and In on the right. 

Explored the magnificent isle, 
So lately awakened from chaos and night. 
Through paradise crowded with every delight. 

They wandered for many a mile. 

They circled the beautiful island to meet 

Again on the opposite shore ; 
" To meet such a lovely companion is sweet !" 
The goddess exclaimed, in her joy to greet 

Her heavenly lord once more. 

The goddess spoke first, as a goddess will. 

Which angered her spouse divine ; 
Who, vexed at this liberty, bade her be still. 
And also to make, for opposing his will, 

The journey a second time. 

They circled the island and met again 

Once more on the other side ; 
** How sweet is the pleasure," cried Yo, who began, 
** To meet such a goddess as you, in Japan ! 

Together now let us abide." 
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Thus, love had beginning, and from it there sprung 

The gods and the people of earth ; 
The first was a daughter, the radiant sun. 
Called Ama-Terasu, the glorious one, 

Transferred to the sky from her birth. 

The second, a daughter called Tsuki, the moon, 

Resembling the sun, but less bright ; 
At first they reigned jointly, but poor Tsuki soon 
Offended her sister, who ordered the moon 
To show herself only at night. 

The third was Hiruko, a cripple, and he 

At three was unable to stand ; 
So making a boat from a sweet camphor tree. 
They set him afloat on the wide open sea, 

The first of the fisherman's band. 

The fourth was a scape-grace, Susano by name. 
Who ruled o'er the great, restless sea ; 

His spirit the gods were unable to tame ; 

He trod down the rice-fields again and again. 
His sister had sown on the lea. 

The gods of the mountains, the thunder and rain, 

The gods of the rivers and earth, 
The god of the winds and the god of flame. 
With myriad others, too many to name. 

From these we have mentioned had birth. 
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THE POUTING SUN-GODDESS. 
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One day, as the sun-goddess sat at her loom, 

Her vexatious brother threw into the room 

A hide that was reeking, just stripped from a horse ; 

The goddess was angry at conduct so coarse ; 

She wept and she frowned, and in order to pout 

She entered a cave and refused to come out ; 

But shutting herself in a adamant tomb. 

She left the poor world in the deepest of gloom. 

The gods tried to coax the bright one. to come out ; 
They built her a palace both ample and stout ; 
xThey made for her jewels and beautiful clothes. 
And also a mirror her charms to disclose ; 
When all things were ready, they gathered before 
The mouth of her cavern, with adamant door ; 
They played upon instruments, one danced and sang. 
The others all shouted till the heavens rang. 

The sun-goddess wondered on hearing their glee. 
How could they rejoice and she absent. To see 
The cause of their mirth, she peeped out of the door. 
And saw in the mirror, which one held before. 
Her own lovely face ; ne'er before were such charms 
Revealed by a mirror ; a god with strong arms 
Held open the door of the cavern, and then 
They led out the goddess to daylight again. 

The gods to her brother gave punishment dire ; 
They plucked every hair from his head in their ire ; 
They pulled out the nails from his fingers and toes ; 
And banished the wretch to the kingdom of woes. 
The sun- goddess never again hid her light ; 
She shines save when sleeping, which causes the night. 
Her sister called Tsuki instead then holds sway. 
Till cocks by their crowing awaken the day. 
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SUSANO KILLS THE DRAGON. 
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From the mountains there came. 
In pursuit of &ir game, 

A fierce dragon of wonderful size ; 
Not content with one pate, 
This huge monster had eight. 

Each bestudded with great fiery eyes. 

By the dragon appalled, 
They Susano recalled 

To protect them from their dreaded foe ; 
Which devoured all the maids 
In his desperate raids, 

And so filled the whole country with woe. 

Unlike Hercules strong, 

Or St. George famed in song, 

Not with arms did he conquer the foe ; 
But with sake instead, 
A great jar for each head. 

Eight large vessels set out in a row. 

Soon the beast came and drank ; 
In a stupor he sank. 

Quite unable himself to defend ; 
He was easily slain. 
To the nation's great gain, 

'Twas through sake he came. to his end. 

From the tip of his tail. 
With its coating of mail, 

There protruded a wonderful sword 
Of most marvelous strength. 
This was given at length 

To the sun-goddess, whom all adored. 



I'hia huge nionslei had eight 
Each besludded with great fiery tyes.' 
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IHE EMPEROR'S THREE TREASURES, 

The soil of Nippon by the gods 

Was trodden till at last, 
They wearied of their earthly home, 

Though by no land surpassed. 
They climbed to Kirishima's ridge, 
And stepped upon the swinging bridge, 

And so to heaven passed* 

The bridge was lifted very soon. 

And carried far away ; 
Direct communication ceased 

With heaven from that day. 
Then one was from their number sent, 
Who, in their stead, should represent 

The gods of early sway. 

Three treasures had the sun-goddess, — 

A mirror, sword and seal. 
The first was made by hainds divine, 

From heaven's burnished steel ; 
The seal, which curious art displayed, 
Was from a stony substance made. 

But very smooth to feel. 
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The sword was from the dragon's tail, 

The monster as you know, 
With eight huge heads, and which was slain 

By valiant Susano. 
The sun-goddess these treasures three 
Gave to her grandson Ninigi, 

To carry down below. 

" This mirror in appearance bears 

Resemblance to me/' 
The goddess said, ** And when you wish 

You there my face may see. 
This sword so sharp is for your foes, 
This stone is smooth, so deal with those 

Who friendly prove to thee." 

And so to earth these treasures came 

With Ninigi divine, 
To be the heritage of each 

In the Imperial line, 
Unbroken from that early day, 
When o'er Japan the gods held sway, 

Until the present time. 



THE EMPEROR'S FLOWER. 

How can the age of Meiji be expressed 
In floral beauty better than by one. 
The latest of the season, strongest, best, 
And loveliest of blooms, Chrysanthemum. 



'■ TUe iliunder god lides on the cloud 
And pi«ys upon his arch of diuma." 



Qulh in his great fists he grasps." 
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THE THUNDER GOD. 

The thunder god rides on the cloud, 
And plays upon his arch of drums, 

Producing music soft or loud ; 

And as he strikes, there often comes 

A flash of vivid, blinding light, 

Which turns to day the darksome sight. 



THE WIND GOD. 

The wind god carries on his back 
The various winds held in a sack ; 

The mouth in his great fists he grasps ; 
He gives them exit, fast or slow, 
And regulates the winds that blow, 

From zephyrs to the raging blasts. 
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CAUSE OF EARTHQUAKES. 

A mighty cat-fish dwells within 
A cavern underneath Japan ; 
This monster slippery of skin, 
Is not controlled by any man, 
But by a god ; and even he 
Will sometimes fail to keep his grip 
Upon the fish, which would be free. 
An earthquake follows every slip. 



NATURE WORSHIP. 

j» 

The Shjnto gods are deities 

Of nature ; this is why 
The Japanese who worship these 

Have reverence for the sky 
And hills cind valleys, woods and sea, 
Which thrills their souls with poetry. 

All nature to the Japanese 

In sacred language speaks. 
Through lakes and flowers, birds and trees. 

And lofty mountain peaks ; 
So those who gaze on Fuji's crest 
Have thoughts that cannot be expressed. 
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THE EMPEROR^S BIRTH-DAY. 

(Observed in San Francisco.) 
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Hail, the Emperor's natal day ! 

Let the happy bells all ring ! 
While his loyal subjects say, 

In their joy : ** Long live the King ! 

Banzai ! Banzai ! Banzai ! " 

Fling the banners to the breeze ! 

Throw aside all vexing care ! 
Sweetest flowers adorn the trees, 

Mingle incense with our prayer ! 

" Banzai ! Banzai ! Banzai 1 '* 

On this distant western shore 
We would not forget the birth 

Of the one whom we adore, 

But exclaim with heart-felt mirth, 
" Banzai ! Banzai ! Banzai ! '* 

Happy is Mikado's Realm, 
Safely sails the ship of state 

While our Tenno holds the helm. 
Echo from the Golden Gate, 
" Banzai ! Banzai ! Banzai ! " 
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THE GOOD EMPEROR 



,^j^ 



An Emperor named Nintoku, 
About two thousand years ago, 

Oft climbed his palace tower to view 
The city, for he wished to know 

The true condition of the land 

From signs which all can understand. 

One time he noticed little smoke 

From chimneys, while the market place 

Was quiet ; and these symptoms spoke 
Of great distress, the monarch's face 

Was sad, though he possessed a throne. 
His peoples' troubles were his own. 

No tax for three long years he took ; 

His palace fell into decay ; 
Through broken roof the stars could look, 

And through it streamed the light of day. 
The Emperor made no lament. 

But bore his part with sweet content. 

At length, one day, he climbed the stair. 

And gazed upon a busy mart ; 
And saw from chimneys everywhere 

The signs of plenty ; then his heart 
Was filled with joy, though on a throne 

His subjects' welfare was his own. 

** I'm rich," he said, on coming down, 
The Empress looked up to the roof. 

Then downward at her faded gown, 
As though she sought in these a proof 

Of what he said. " Yes, rich ! " he cried, 
** My peoples' welfare is my pride." 
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THE GIRLS' DAY. 



On the third of the third month the girls have their day, 

Tis a day filled with every delight : 

When they enter the parlor they see a display 

Of fine dolls, 'tis a wonderful sight. 

There are dolls with which their great, great grandmother 

played. 
Which preserved with great care year by year, 
Are arranged in their dresses of silk and brocade. 
'Tis a vision to maidens most dear. 

There are nobles and samurai with their two swords, 

There are children with dresses so gay. 

The good emperor looks from above on his lords, 

And the sweet little maiden may play 

And rejoice in these treasures on this day alone : 

She may give them all sweetmeats and tea. 

And may make all the courtiers bow down to the throne, 

And be as happy as can be. 

You may see in the parlor a peach blossom spray 

Full of buds of most delicate pink : 

They are emblems of sweet little maidens they say. 

And of such things the Japanese think 

In arranging their flowers on their festal days. 

When the playmates come in for a call. 

Fragrant tea and popped rice crisps on daintiest trays 

Are enjoyed by the visitors all. 
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THE BOYS' DAY. 



J» 



Everything about the boys' day, 

On the fifth of the fifth moon, 
Seems to say in plainest language, 

*' Arm for conflict." In the room 
There are little suits of armor. 

Banners in their little stands, 
Emblems of victorious leaders. 

Swords and spears for little hands. 

Sword like iris plants with blossoms 

Purple, yellow, sometimes white, 
On this day adorn the dwelling. 

In their language saying, *' Fight ! " 
Boys with ropes of plaited iris 

Thrash each other, and thus grow 
Strong, and so are taught to conquer 

In lifes' battle every foe. 

In the yard there floats a monster 

Carp, a mighty paper fish 
Ten or sometimes even thirty 

Feet in length. The parents wish 
That their boys should learn to struggle 

Like the carp against the stream, 
Leaping all opposing rapids, 

Not content with what is mean. 
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THE SKVENTH NIGHT. 

The gentle maidens of Japan, 

Upon the seventh night 
Of what was called the seventh month, 

Indulged in fancies bright ; 
On either side the heavenly tide 

We call the milky way, 
Two stars that glow, together flow, 

Upon the seventh, they say. 

The morning-glory one is called. 

And one the weaver star, 
To honor these, small bamboo trees 

Were set up, near and far ; 
And lovely maidens tried to tell, 

On colored papers bright. 
The longings of their gentle hearts, 

Upon the seventh night. 

In olden times, instead of rhymes, 

They hung up colored thread, 
An offering to weaver star ; 

While fruits were given instead 
To morning-glory. So the maids 

Indulged in fancies bright, 
And wrote their lines in simple rhymes, 

Upon the seventh night. 
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" BON," OR THE FEAST OF LANTERNS 

In Japan the feast of lanterns, 

On the thirteenth of the seventh month, 

I lad its origin as follows : 

Once a famous priest of Buddha 

Visited the land of hades, 

Where he found his poor old mother. 

On the first day of the seventh month 
He commenced his ceremonies, 
To release her from her torment ; 
And his work proved so effective, 
That the thirteenth of the same month 
Saw her freed with countless others. 

So each year upon the thirteenth, 
Into houses cleansed and garnished, 
Spirit friends are gladly welcomed 
'I hen, arrayed in finest clothing, 
Many seek the cemeteries, 
There to give the invitation. 
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Spirit friends are all invited 

To their former homes to visit 

For three days ; and then with lanterns 

They are o'er the road conducted 

To their former habitations, 

Where the welcome fires are blazing. 



There they find a feast provided, 
Tea and sak6, rice and other 
Vegetable foods, for only 
Such are used on this occasion. 
Then for three days conversation 
Is about the dear departed. 



On the evening of the third day 
Spirit friends again are lighted 
To their lowly beds made fragrant 
With sweet flowers. Soon the booming 
Of the temple bell announces 
For that year, the visit ended. 
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MATCH-MAKING. 



M 



Every year, upon the last day 
Of the ninth month, the believers 
In the Shinto faith assemble 
At the shrines to hold their farewell 
Meetings for gods of Nippon, 
Who at that time make a journey. 

In the province of Izumo, 
At the grave of brave Susano, 
Who laid low the fearful dragon, 
Which devoured the maids of Nippon, 
For a month the gods assemble. 
To arrange for future bridals. 

Here, unseen by earthly mortals, 
Gods select the youths and maidens 
Who will in the year to follow 
Be united to each other 
In the holy bands of wedlock. 
What an anxious time for lovers ! 

One month later, the disciples 
Meet at Shinto shrines to welcome 
Back the gods, and in the wooing. 
Which is always sure to follow. 
Urge that those by gods united, 
Men should not attempt to sunder. 
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THE TEA CEREMONY. 

How queer it seems, a tea for men ! 
It does seem rather strange, but then 
All things were strange in old Japan, 
And that's where teas like this began, 
Six hundred years so ago. 

The tea was picked in early spring, 
When things are fresh, and gay birds sing 
Their sweetest songs ; then stored away 
In jars until the proper day. 
Six hundred years or so ago. 

They spoke of literature and art. 
Made poems, each one taking part, 
But never gossiped o'er their tea ; 
They set the pace for you and me, 
Six hundred years or so ago. 

All sipped the tea from one great bowl, 
A fragrant font, where soul met soul ; 
'Twas like communion in Japan ; 
And that's where teas like this began, 
Six hundred years or so ago. 
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MASAMUNE'S SWORDS. 



J' 



Masamune hated pelf, 

But he welded his own self 

Into every shining blade 

That he made. 

True as steel in which he wrought, 

Pure as dew in every thought, 

He impressed upon his art 

His own heart 

Masamune's weapons gleam 
Like a flashing mountain stream, 
While upon their edge a haze 
Ever plays. 

Making those who but heboid 
Shiver, for the blood runs cold, 
Even in the warmest days. 
When they gaze 

In the hands of sons of Mars 
They will cut through iron bars, 
Yet remain unnicked, unscarred, 
Quite unmarred 
His of all swords are the best. 
As is proved by every test, 
That can possibly be made 
Of a blade. 
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Stand a Masamune sword 

In a brook, upon a ford, 

Let the edge but slightly lean 

'Gainst the stream ; 

Then a straw upon the tide 

It will certainly divide, 

If it strikes the weapon true, 

Into two. 



THE SAMURAFS CHILDREN. 



M 



When but five, they would say, 
** He must now learn the way 

Of his fathers, the samurai. 
Whether sunshine or rain. 
He must never complain. 

He's the son of a samurai ," 
On a large checkerboard 
He was stood, and a sword 

Was placed in his little hand ; 
Thus his heart became steeled. 
And his arm learned to wield 

The sword for his native land 

Every samurai knew. 
That with blows not a few. 

On the anvil his sword was made 
That the heat and the cold 
Were both needed to mold 

And to temper the trusty blade ; 
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And the samurai knew, 
That his boy needed too 

Fortune's buffets to make him strong ; 
Both the heat and the cold, 
Were required for the bold, 

Who would battle against the wrong. 



With his little feet bare. 
To the cold winter air. 

He would go to his daily tasks ; 
And not many the sweets. 
And still fewer the treats. 

That the samurai's boy dared to ask ; 
But the sword by his side • 
Was his glory and pride, 

For he thought of it as of his soul ; 
And the sword must be bright. 
And employed for the right, 

And kept under most perfect control. 



To the Samurai's lass 
There was given a glass, 

A bright mirror which answers her true ; 
And the maid must be sure 
To be modest and pure, 

Never minding what others might do ; 
And a keen dagger bright 
Was concealed from the sight. 

In her bosom ; 'twas better to die, 
Than to have any stain 
On her fiimily name ; 

'Twas the way of the Samurai. 




" Her obi lied in s grea 
Gave beauly to her I 
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A JAPANESE BELLE. 

J* 

I Wish that I possessed the power 

To fittingly describe a flower 

Called Hana San, but then an hour 
Would be required to do it right. 

Her cheeks were plump and tinged with rose ; 

Her lips a cherry when it glows 
In June. Her unobtrusive nose 
Was dainty, shapely, very slight. 

Her little head had such a pose 

It turned the heads of scores of beaux ; 

Her even teeth were white as snows 

That glisten on some mountain height. 
Through raven locks her forehead shone 
In shape like Fuji's perfect cone, 
Which stands in beauty quite alone. 

Her eyes were like the darkest night. 

Her obi, tied in a great bow, 

Gave beauty to her kimono, 

Which made her look like a rainbow, 

Or butterfly so bright and gay. 
Her mind — ah, never mind her mind — 
For that was difficult to find. 
She was the fairest of her kind, 

A swe§t ^nd lovely n)u§ume. 
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Her hands were like a doll's, and when 

She played upon the samisen, 

And sang, she seemed to hold the men 

With magic power beneath her sway. 
Her voice was clear and soft and sweet ; 
It brought the lovers to her feet 
For all considered it a treat 

To listen to her plaintive lay. 

But when she poured a cup of tea. 
Her grace was wonderful to see, 
This girl beyond the wetsern sea — 

Ghana San, the lovely one. 
For like the blossom in her hair, 
She seemed so sweet as well as fair. 
With charms unequalled anywhere 
In any land beneath the sun. 



A JAPANESE NOBLEMAN'S DREAM. 



J' 



In youth there came to me an awful dream. 

Which left its impress on my later years ; 
To me, in that night-vision it did seem 

I wandered in the gloomy vale of tears ; 
The path was wet and slimy ; on each side 

Were pitfalls, yawning like the mouth of hell ; 
And pretty soon my feet began to slide 

From under me, and into one I fell ; 
I landed at the bottom of the pit. 

Which seemed 21 den of foul and hissing snakes. 
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The writhing reptiles at each other bit, 

At very thought of which my spirit quakes ; 
There seemed to be one way of getting out, 

And that was furnished by a sturdy vine. 
Which from above sent down a section stout. 

And seizing this, I soon began to climb ; 
On lifting up my eyes, I saw a rat 

Engaged in gnawing at my living rope ; 
I knew my danger, but I argued that 

I would have time, and so was full of hope ; 
When half way up, I saw, to my surprise, 

Some luscious fruit dependent from the vine ; 
It seemed so sweet and tempting to my eyes, 

I gathered some, and thus delayed a time. 
But while I stopped, the vine was cut in twain 

By that vile rodent, with his chisel teeth, 
And down I tumbled in the pit again ; 

And gone were now all chances of relief. 
I woke, the sweat was standing on my brow. 

Which came from horror of that awful dream ; 
The dreadful vision haunts me even now ; 

I tried to reason out what it might mean ; 
I plainly saw, that if I wished to climb 

To higher places in life's rugged way, 
I must not stop, and waste my precious time. 

Though pleasure tempt me with her fruit to stay. 
So for my life I made a stringent rule. 

When urged to taste her fruit, to answer, " No!" 
In doing this I have not played the fool. 

But reached a high position, as you know. 
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JAPANESE WALL DECORATIONS. 

Their pictures are the language of their minds , 

In winter, when oppressed by leaden skies, 
And from the snowy peaks blow chilly winds, 

They place a bit of spring before their eyes, 
Such as a flowering plum with nightingale. 

Which means that brighter days are coming soon, 
When Philomela will repeat his tale 

Of unrequited love amid the bloom. 

When spring has come, they think of summer days ; 

Before their eyes they hang a summer scene ; 
In summer, golden autumn meets their gaze ; 

Some scarlet maples standing by a stream ; 
In autumn, Fujiyama, crowned with snow. 

Adorns the wall ; the year will soon be done. 
And soon will come again the time to sow. 

Their minds are ever running on before 

The season, dreaming of a coming day, 
And living in the future more than now ; 

And this to them appears the proper way ; 
Just as in western lands, the merchants show 

The goods of spring, while winter still is here ; 
And summer things in spring, for well they know, 

The mind is tunning on before the year. 
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JAPANESE ART. 

'Tis said that Yoshitsune had a very ugly face ; 

Twas pitted from the small-pox, but his heart was full 

of grace ; 
A lover of sweet music, and a patron of fine art ; 
And every little duty he performed with all his heart. 

But Benkei, his retainer, who was handsome as could be 

In form and features had a soul as any one can see 

Who reads his story, quite untamed, both rash and 

heedless, too ; 
He always was impatient in the work he had to do. 

So artists in Mikado's land paint Yoshitsune fair 

And handsome, while poor Benkei's face is always made 

to bear 
The marks of ugliness. The spirit hidden in the breast 
Is painted, not externals, and perhaps this way is best. 



THE THREE MONKEYS. 

Three wonderful monkeys in Nikko 
Are cunningly carved out of wood ; 
They form a design in a temple. 
And teach men how they should be good. 
One covers his eyes, while another 
Is pressing his hands on his ears ; 
A third covers mouth in like manner. 
And this shows the artist had fears. 
That men might be ruined through seeing 
Or hearing or speaking, and so 
He carved this design so instructive. 
That all of this danger might know. 
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JAPANESE DREAMS OF THE HOMELAND. 

J' 

The beauty of the Inland Sea, 

Bestudded with its lovely isles, 
Is ever in our memory, 

Though distant, now, five thousand miles ; 
Brave Fuji San, that guards the coast, 

And blessed our eyes far out at sea ; 
'Tis hard to tell what charmed us most, 

Where all so lovely seemed to be. 

When cherry blossoms in the spring 

Their witchery of beauty spread. 
And happy feathered songsters sing 

Their sweetest carols overhead. 
And later when azaleas blow. 

And beautify the mountain-side. 
We think of thee wherever we go ; 

Thy memories with us abide. 

When frost comes stealing in the night 

To kiss the graceful maple leaves, 
Which blush to scarlet, then how bright 

The glens appear ; Oh, how it grieves 
Us to be absent from our home. 

The land we love across the sea ; 
No matter where our feet may roam. 

Our hearts are constantly with thee. 
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JAPAN'S HALF CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 



J^ 



Such wonderful progress, as that of Japan, 
Has never been equalled since people began 
To dwell on this globe. Glancing back fifty years 
To July, fifty three we may see how the fears 
Of Japan were awakened, when our commodore, 
The brave and wise Perry knocked loud at the door. 
Which slowly was opened to western reform ; 
And then — in a word — the new empire was born. 



The people who worshiped the thunder god then. 
Who flashed out his fire with destruction to men, 
Now harness that power, and make it their slave 
To work for them, while human labor they save. 
It pushes their cars, and produces their light. 
And carries their messages, daytime or night. 
With speed of the lightning, o'er thousands of miles. 
To reach every part of their beautiful isles. 
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Japan was possessed of no ships at that time ; 

No navy, not even a ship of the line. 

Her fleet is now equal to that of this land : 

Moreover her midshipmen well understand 

The use of these ships ; and her merchant marine 

In many a harbor is now to be seen ; 

And joined with Great Britain, her present ally, 

The world has no power she may not defy. 

Her schools, which were then hardly worthy the name 

Have risen as mushrooms do after the rain. 

Her sons were once sent o'er to China to learn ; 

Now, Chinese disciples seek her in return. 

Koreans and students from distant Siam 

Now study the methods of modern Japan. 

And well is she termed the school-mistress of all 

Her neighboring nations, on that side the ball. 

So noting her course through the past fifty years. 
We see in her history progress that cheers. 
And points to a future increasingly bright, 
Well done ! brave Japan, only keep to the right ; 
Advance like thine emblem the ascending sun. 
Perfecting the changes so nobly begun ; 
And when the full century rounded shall be, 
The nations of earth will congratulate thee. 
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URASHIMA. 



s 



Long ago, in Hinomoto, 
In the empire of Mikado, 
Long before the reign of Shoguns, 
Lived a lad called IJrashima ; 
Urashima, meaning island, 
Little island off the main shore. 

Urashima loved the ocean, 
Loved to hear it singing mildly, 
Loved to see it dashing wildly, 
Called it Haha, meaning mother, 
Said he was the ocean's offspring, 
Happy on its heaving bosom. 

Strong of limb grew Urashima, 
Trained in every manly calling ; 
Skillfully he learned to manage 
His frail craft in stormy weather ; 
Skillfully he learned to gather 
Harvests from the rolling waters. 
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One fair morning, Urashima 

Rowed his little boat, his func, 

Out upon the shining waters, 

While the breeze, umi-no-kaze. 

Fanned his cheeks and kissed his forehead. 

And the ocean rocked him gently. 



Far from shore his oars he rested, 
Tiicn he dropped his hook all baited 
Down into the clear blue water, 
Deeper, deeper, till he felt it 
Catch on something that resisted 
All his efforts to release it. 



Off he threw his outer garment, 
In his language called Kimono, 
Then into the ocean diving 
Like a fish, he swam to loosen 
From the rocks his fishing tackle, 
Down and down his line he followed. 



When at last he reached the bottom, 

Great his wonder on beholding 

There a palace built of coral, 

Roofed with pearly shells that glistened ; 

In the garden bloomed strange flowers. 

Such as seen on earth are never. 



*T\vas the palace Ryu-gu-jo, 
In the kingdom of Ryu-gu. 
All the fishes are his subjects. 
All the finny tribes obey him, 
Do his errands, pay him tribute. 
Gathered from the spoils of ocean 
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At the gate of this strange castle 



Stood the fair ones, noble ladies, 
Beckoning to Urashima, 
Welcoming him to the palace, 
Welcoming the son of ocean, 
To the world beneath the waters. 



Into the great hall they led him, 
Where they spread for him a banquet, 
Making merry at his coming ; 
And the king, the great Ryu-o 
Gave to him his only daughter, 
Made him hier to all his kingdom. 



Swiftly, like a weaver's shuttle. 
Sped the happy days uncounted, 
In that under world enchanted^ 
In the palace of the sea king, 
Where 'mid every kind of pleasure. 
Lived our hero free from trouble. 



But at last he felt a lonsfingr 
Once again to see his village ; 
See again the well-known faces 
Of the people on the seashore ; 
Breathe the air above the waters. 
Hear again the land birds singing. 



Vainly did his wife, the princess. 
Importune him not to leave her ; 
But when she could not persuade him, 
She a little casket gave him, 
Bidding him to keep it safely, 
l^ut to never look within it. 
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To the shore went Urashima, 
Riding on a great sea turtle ; 
S:ife he reached his native village. 
He was young and strong of body 
As he was the morn he left it 
On his very strange adventure. 

Much he wondered at not seeing 
Any fece that he remembered ; 
Much he wondered upon hearing 
All of those who once had loved him. 
With the dead had long been numbered^ 
In the graveyard all now slumbered. 

Then he asked of Urashima, 
Whether any one remembered 
Him. Some answered, their ancestors 
Told th^m of one, Urashima, 
How he rowed out on the ocean, 
And they never more had seen him. 

In his grief, poor Urashima, 
Heeding not, unclasped the casket. 
Out there flew a purple spirit ; 
Lines of beauty changed to wrinkles ; 
Limbs of strength grew old and trembling ; 
And his hair turned white as hoar-frost. 

To this day the fishing people, 
In the kingdom of Mikado, 
Say there is another kingdom 
At the bottom of the ocean ; 
And when waves are beating wildly. 
Say the king below is angry. 
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DARUMA. 

'Tis said that Daruma, the Buddhist sage 
Some fourteen hundred years or so ago, 

From India came to China, to engage 

In teaching Chinese what they ought to know, 
To reach Nirvana, land of dreamless sleep. 

The sage sat cross-legged, motionless, until • 
Some birds lit on his head, and built a nest 

Within his hair ; he sat so very still. 

The grass grew on his shoulders and his breast ; 
His eyes were closed in meditation deep. 

For nine long years he never stirred a limb, 
And all the earthly passion in him died ; 

His soul, by contemplation freed from sin. 
Arose to higher regions, purified. 
Some say the sage*s body turned to stone. 

Thus, even now, some people in Japan 
In meditation spend some time each day. 

Like Daruma, and follow out his plan 
To purify the soul, and take away 
The love of earth, and for their sins atone. 
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THE SIX JIZO. 



» 



Jizo arc the guardian spirits 
Of the children in the shadow 

\:\\\i\ of hades. Iwery infant 
( )vvtvs u dfbt unto its parents 

l*\>r tho many sacrifices 

Matio for it in early childhood. 

irin*fo»v this obligation 

I las Wcw n\ot, the child is taken 
*ro an^^*hor world *tli stated, 

\\ n>ust tluMV work out its sentence. 
And xiiMha\;s^ its debt u\ tote, 

I'tv \; vwn Iv liboia:od. 

lu A vvr,au> |Mi; vM hao*os, 

* x^ >V. • , 
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MASASHIGE KUSUNOKI. 

If a Japanese is questioned, 

Who of all the brave was bravest, 

He will answer Kusunoki, 
Who committed hara-kiri, 

When defeated in a battle, 

Near the city now called Kobe. 

Once the Emperor Godaigo 

Dreamed his palace was endangered 
By a fearful southern tempest. 

And was only saved from falling, 
By a tree called Kusunoki, 

Which in English means the camphor. 

Then the Emperor consulted 

With his wise men, and they told him 
In the south, one Kusunoki 

Would be found, who would protect him 
From the house of Ashikaga, 

Every day becoming stronger. 

Kusunoki then was summoned 
By the Emperor who placed him 

In command of all his forces ; 

And had his advice been followed 

It is said that Ashikaga 

Surely would have been defeated. 
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After fighting long and bravely, 
And achieving great successes, 

At the last his force was pitted 
'Gainst an army greatly stronger, 

Then when overwhelmed and vanquished 
He committed hara-kiri. 

But before he died, he summoned. 
To his side, his son and gave him 

His own sword and roll of honor 

Of his house, and strictly charged him, 

To maintain them both untarnished, 
And to live for the Mikado. 

Then he vowed that seven lifetimes 
Of his own should be devoted 

To the service of his sovereign, 
Many times to earth returning, 

He would fight until he conquered. 
This is why he is so honored. 
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IKKYU, THE BUDDHIST SAGE. 

Long, long ago, in Yamato, 
There lived a Buddhist sage, 

A royal monk, who had the spunlc 
To brave a nation's rage ; 

And many proverbs to Japan 

He gave. He was a brainy man, 
And wise for any age. 



Most Buddhists eat not any meat. 

" But it cannot be wrong 
To eat offish, or what you wish, 

And meat will make you strong 
To fight the foes outside and in, 
And conquer devils, flesh and sin." 

*Twas thus he taught the strong. 

His words were wise, and people prize 
His sayings more and more ; 

For every page proves that this sage 
Was full of wisdom's lore. 

Some say he was the wisest man 

That ever lived since time began, 
Or ever mother bore. 
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THE PRIKST'S SACRIFICE. 

Long ago a priest of Buddha 
Climbed a mount for meditation ; 
Glancing down into the valley, 
He beheld two cranes descending 
To a spring. One bird was injured 

Close beside the healing waters 
They abode until the wounded 
One was well, and then together 
Flew away as though rejoicing. 
Thus the priest the spring discovered. 

Now it was an ancient custom 
For the finder of such waters 
To be buried close beside them ; 
Otherwise the spring would surely 
Be deprived of he^iling power. 

Knowing this, the priest made ready 
To lay down his life in order 
That this pool might grow in virtue. 
And become a source of healing 
Unto everyone who sought it. 

But his people strongly urged him 
Not to follow out the custom ; 
Said they would forego the healing 
Rather than give up their teacher ; 
But the priest was not persuaded. 
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At the head of a procession, 
Forth he led his loving people 
To the fountain he discovered. 
There he dug his grave, and in it 
Placed his simple box like coffin. 

Putting on his richest vestments. 
With his bell and sacred scriptures, 
Solemnly he took his station 
In the grave, the while repeating 
Holy texts, and so was covered. 

For about an hour they heard him, 
But his voice grew weak and weaker, 
'Til at last 'twas hushed in silence, 
From that time still more effectiv^e 
Grew the spring for the afflicted. 

To this day the people seek it 
In the pleasant summer season ; 
And a village now is clustered 
'Round the spot, and many people 
Sing the praises of its waters. 

Sacrifice like this recorded 

Of the earnest Buddhist preacher 

Makes us think of Christ, the Saviour, 

Who relinquished life that others 

Might through Him find means of healing. 
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ADVENTURES OF HAYAKAWA. ! 

One of Nippon's ancient heroes 

Was a man named Hayakawa, 

Signifying rapid river. 

He resided by a torrent 

That came rushing from the mountains. 

Hurrying to reach ihe ocean. 

Here one Yamanaka found him 
Damming back the mountain current, 
To assist himself in fishing. 
So he called him to his service 
As a knight, and long he served him, 
Doing mighty deeds of valor. 

Once our hero and his comrades, 
Ten in number, were enchanted 
By the singing of a blind man 
Whom they thought a simple minstrel 
Wandering about the country, 
Singing for his food and lodging. 

As they sat and drank their sake, 
They were seized with awful torture. 
And they knew they had been poisoned. 
Hayakawa grasped the blind man 
By the throat, and bade him answer 
If he were the guilty party. 

" Yes, I come from Morris Castle,'* 
Said the blind man, ** I confess it ; " 
Thinking death would be his portion. 
** You may go ! " said Hayakawa, 
** When a blind man kills ten heroes, 
He deserves both life and fortune." 
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All the band save Hayakawa, 

In their pain drew out their weapons, 

And committed harakiri ; 

But our hero, in his madness, 

Sprang into the ocean billows. 

From the castle by the seaside. 

Here the king of ocean met him, 
Called in Japanese Ryu-o ; 
And he said, ** You are a hero ; 
Come with me unto my palace 
At the bottom of the ocean ; 
You will make a worthy subject." 

Three years after, near to Kobe, 

When some fishermen were dragging 

A huge net, you may imagine 

Their surprise upon beholding 

In its folds a human being, 

In which life was not extinguished. 

Slowly waking, as from slumber, 
Yawning, stretching out his muscles, 
Opening his eyes, the stranger 
Said that he was Hayakawa ; 
And he asked about his master 
Yamanaka, and his fortune. 

Some assert that Hayakawa 
Lived among the fishing people 
For three years, and then invented 
This strange story of his absence. 
One thing certain, he assisted 
Once again chief Yamanaka. 
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KANO, THE LIGHTNING ARTIST. 

There was a feimous artist 
Named Kano ; and his school 

Was founded in Mikado's land ; 
He painted not by rule. 

His great, great, great grandfiither 

Once painted in a night 
A forest full of cedars. 

It was a wondrous sight. 

When Kano was a baby, 
And cried, as babies will, 

They gave him ink and paper. 
And Kano soon was still. 

The powerful Masamune, 
Who had abundant means. 

Engaged this noted artist 

To paint for him three screens. 

The artist took a horseshoe, 
And on one screen made dabs. 

Then added legs, et cetera, 
And lo ! the daubs were crabs. 
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He took a little poodle, 

And dipped its paws in pink, 
And on the nest made footprints. 

Ere one had time to think ; 

Then adding stem and branches, 

A tree, the hardy plum, 
Forth from the polished surface. 

Like magic seemed to come. 

A pullet came in handy 

For work upon a third ; 
Its red feet, made still redder. 

Made marks not like a bird : 

But leaves of scarlet maple 

Were falling in a stream ; 
He finished in a jiffy 

A lovely autumn scene. 

So now you know of Kano, 

And of the Kano school ; 
He had his way of painting ; 

But Kano was no fool. 
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KIKU'S SPIRIT. 



J» 



Kiku was a lovely maiden, 
Fair of face and gentle mannered, 
Trusted by her lordly master 
With a set of dinner service, 
Golden plates, just ten in number. 
Which were locked within a coffer. 



One of these, one time, was stolen 
By her mistress, who was jealous 
Of the maiden's winning manners, 
Then she told her husband, Kiku 
Was unfaithful in her duties ; 
So the treasure chest was opened. 



Sure enough one piece was missing. 
Then the master in his anger 
Slew the girl, and cast her body 
Into an old well, but some say 
Kiku, in her desperation. 
Purposely there sought destruction. 



I 

I 
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Be this as it may, each midnight, 
Just above the well a spirit 
In a sad but earnest manner 
Counted one to nine, repeating 
All the numbers as though seeking 
For the tenth, the stolen treasure. 



So to still the restless spirit, 
One with courage took his station 
Near the well. When Kiku counted 
** Nine," this man with loud voice shouted 
'* Ten ! " and Kiku from that moment 
Rested perfectly contented. 



Yet some say that Kiku's spirit 
From that time an insect entered ; 
For this insect in the night time 
May be heard distinctly counting 
Nine, by striking on some substance 
Just nine times, and then repeating. 
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ARAKI, THK FENCER. 

There was a mail named Araki, 

Two hundred years ago, 
Who very skillful proved to be 

In use of sword and bow ; 
And through the countr}% far and wide^ 
His name was known on every side, 

And dreaded by the foe. 



Araki was a man possessed 
Of heart both kind and true. 

One time unconsciously he pressed 
A frog beneath his shoe. 

" Forgive me, little frog," said he, 

" You were so small I could not see, 
And so have injured you.'* 



And yet this Samurai had slain. 

One time in open fight, 
Full forty men, who 'gainst him came. 

He vanquished every knight 
Who fought with him. He only tried 
To put down wrong on every side, 

And battle for the right. 
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One evening Araki drew near 

A hamlet in the wood ; 
The people were in deadly ftar, 

For well they understood 
Their mountain god would take that day 
A human victim for his prey ; 

He could not withstood. 

For many years, by lot, they told 

The one who's time had come. 
This year, the spirit growing bold. 

Picked out the fairest one, 
A lovely maiden, just eighteen. 
The only daughter, it would seem, 

Of one who had no son. 

It spotless white the girl was dressed, 

And well she played her part ; 
A Buddhist book was closely pressed 

Against her throbbing heart ; 
A tear was standing in her eye ; 
Too young was she to wish to die ; 

She dreaded Death's cold dart. 

The people said, " Your life you give, 

Because the will of Fate 
So orders. By the gods we live ; 

We must propitiate 
The spirits, or no rain will fall. 
'Tis better one should die for all, 

Then perish small and great." 
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An ark was from the temple brought 
To bear her to the shrine ; 

Her relatives, in saddest thought. 
All followed in a line. 

Araki this procession spied, 

And quickly to the place he hied, 
Arriving just in time. 

He said, if they would hear his plea, 
And let the maiden go, 

He gladly would her ransom be. 
He would himself bestow 

Within the ark and take her place. 

And either gods or devils face. 
If they would have it so. 

Araki, then, within the ark 
Was placed before the shrine. 

The people left him in the dark. 
And slowly passed the time. 

At last a monster did appear. 

But brave Araki knew no fear, 
For fighting was his line. 

The monster wounded, fled away. 
And he returned no more. 

Araki waited for the day. 

Then saw on ground and floor 

A trace of blood, a scarlet line. 

Which to the loft above the shrine^ 
Led through the sacred door. 
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Araki quickly climbed, and then 

In wonder saw the lair, 
Where some wild beast had made its den 

Above the house of prayer. 
He soon dispatched it with his blade, 
At to the country folk displayed 

In carcass, then and there. 

The father, full of gratitude. 

Because he saved the life 
Of his one daughter, thought it good 

To make the girl his wife ; 
But Araki would not be tied 
To any wife ; more than a bride 

He loved a wandering life. 



A TEST OF LOVE. 

J' 

A lover residing in ancient Japan, 

A brave samurai and a wonderful man. 

To prove his devotion, once offered to bring 

From any where, earth, air or sea, anything 

His sweetheart might ask, be it even a scale 

Of pure yellow gold from the dolphins bright mail 

On Nagoya Castle, on the highest crest. 

** I will bring what you wish only give me the test." 

** Then bring me,*' she said, '* as a proof of your love, 
A scale of pure gold from the dolphins abqve 
The roof of the castle, full five stories high. 
Where none but winged creatures can manage to fly. 
Next month I shall be at Nagoya to dance 
At the festival season ; and if you then chance 
To bring me a scale from the dolphins I'll know 
You love me in earnest, that token will show. 
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This samurai bold was not filled with despair. 

He thought, other creatures can fly through the air 

As well as the birds. Then he made a huge kite 

To carry him up in the dead of the night 

With the aid of a friend and a favoring gale 

He got to the dolphin, and wrenched off a scale ; 

And with it he managed to safely descend 

To earth, when the guard captured him and his friend. 

The proof of the crime on his person was found. 
Which left the poor fellow without any ground 
For pardon ; So both were commanded to die. 
By suicide, for they were both samurai. 
The day of the festival, dressed in her best, 
The geisha came, who had given the test ; 
But when she had heard of the fate of her brave 
Admirer, she ended her life on his grave. 

The dolphins of gold are still swimming above 
The castle, reminding the folk of the love 
Of one long since gone ; but a cage of strong wire 
Encloses each dolphin, lest others desire 
To follow the plan of the bold samurai. 
And capture a scale from the fish in the sky. 
Through earthquakes and tempest and many a fray 
The dolphins continue unharmed to this day. 
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PART THIRD 






Japanese Favorite Flowers, Trees 
and Birds. 



THK PLUM. 

The hardy plum is first to come 

Of all the flowers of spring ; 
It seems so bold to brave the cold. 

That poets love to sing 
Of these brave trees ; to Japanese ■ 

The path they seem to sliow 
To victory. They love the tree 

That blooms amid the snow. 
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THl'; LOTUS. 



Just notice where tlie lotus 

111 its chastened beauty grows ; 
Yet opens in the sunlight. 

Pure as Jiiji's driven snows ; 
In spite of its surroundings. 

Growing in the stagnant pond. 
It is so wonderfully pure 

That Japanese are fond 
Of lotus flowers, because they say 

In words of sweet content : 
" You, too, may be as pure as we. 

In your environment." 



I cAartened btaoir xnwi 
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MORNING-GLORIES. 



'Tis said that morning-glories make 
A little noise when they awake. 
And open first their lovely eyes, 
To greet the sun in eastern skies. 

The children of the Japanese, 

Who love all kinds of flowers and trees, 

Arise before the morning sun. 

To hear them open one by one. 

A little note from flowery horn 
Announces tiiat the day is born ; 
The Sunrise Kingdom's sunrise flower 
Is cherished both in heart and bower. 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



Chrysantliemums, of all the flowers, 

Are in Japan most dear. 
Because ihey, like a rear-ward guard, 

Come latest in the >'ear. 
W'hen other flowers have fled away. 

They cover the retreat ; 
And help to make the autumn gay, 
. Though not so very sweet. 
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THE CHERRY. 



The cherry is grown for beauty alone ; 

The fruit that is left behind 
\s bitter and small, and not eaten at all ; 

The petals that whirl in the wind 
Like beautiful snow, seem to say as they go, 

When called by each summoning blast : 
" A lesson we give to people who live. 

That beauty like ours will not last." 

Long ages ago, in old Yaniato, 

These blossoms that quickly foil, 
Taught brave Samurai to be ready to die 

At once, at their master's call ; 
To die by the sword for their feudal lord ; 

So cherries, wherever they blow. 
With fragrance they fill the air, while they thrill 

The spirit of Yamato. 
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Gold and crimson maple leaves. 

Trembling in the gentle breeze. 

Seen reflected in the stream. 

Or on hillside, where they gleam. 

Brightened by the parting ray 

Of the sun at close of day. 

Are indeed a lovely sight, 

As they seem to wave good night. 
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THE WISTARIA. 



Wistaria blossoms of purple and white 

In spring time are try'y a beautiful sight. 

The vine is ambitious, and spreads far and wide, 

But in it is nothing expressive of pride. 

Just note how it hangs down its beautiful head, 

Thus teaching humility's lesson instead. 

When trained o'r the water, on some peaceful day 

We see it reflected, and gold fishes play 

Amid its bright blossoms, a picture more fair 

Than this, can perhaps, not he found anywhere. 



AmUlU brhbt M»mod«." 
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THE IRIS. 

The iriH with its a word- like leaves 

To people seem to say ; 
" Be valliant ; " So this plant is used 

Upon the fifth of May ; 
Upon the fifth of the fifth month. 

That is its boys' great day. 

A piece of iris ia the bath 

The boy takes on that day. 
Will make him strong, and prove a charm, 

To keep disease away. 
No wonder that this plant is oft 
The theme of peot's lay. 

Sometimes it blooms upon the titatch, 

I'rotecting in this way 
The house from evils ; while it binds 

With roots the miry clay 
Placed on the straw. A pretty sight 

The iris is in May. 
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THE BAMBOO. 



J» 



The bamboo is a favorite, 

Because it grows so high 
And straight, with joints so regular 

Into the azure sky. 
The Japanese learn from these trees 

The way they ought to grow, — 
Upright and systematic, spite 

Of all the winds that blow. 

In winter-time, a load of snow 

It gracefully upbears ; 
It bends, but soon springs back to show 

Men how to bear their cares ; 
Though light and airy, yet it plays 

A most important part ; 
And sets a good example, both 

In usefulness and art. 




" The Japanese hara horn tAesa ireeu 
The way tbey oaght to gnw»*' 
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Notice where the pine tree grows. 
On the mountain 'mid the snows, 
Or upon the wind swept strand. 
Often rooted in the sand, 
Teaching those who see to bear 
Lives of hardship anywhere. 

Ivvergrcen throughout the year, 
Always full of life and cheer. 
Spite of wind and snow and cold 
Never seeming to grow old. 
Nature loving Japanese 
Strive to imitate these trees. 




N. 
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THE WILLOW. 

The willow is a tree that yields ; 

It bends but does not break ; 
The Japanese admire these trees 

For this ; they try to make 
Their women see, and long to be 

Like willows by the lake. 



THE PEONY. 



jf 



The peony, a gorgeous flower 

Of monstrous size, in satin dressed. 

Seems typical of wealth and power, 
In nature's loveliness expressed ; 

And so this bloom has come to be 

The emblem of prosperity. 

The peacock is the bird to go 
Best with the peony. You see 

They both lack sweetness, both love show, 
And so there is a harmony 

In these. For one can seldom find 

The sweet and fair in one combined. 
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THE POMEGRANATK. 



" When the pomegranate gapes. 

It reveals its heart ; 
So every jackanapes. 

When his lips do parf. 
Reveals his secret thought, 

Which to hide were art," 

So say the samurai. 
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THE TENDER FEELING OF JAPANESE 

FOR FLOWERS. 

** My morning glory growing bold 
Has seized my bucket in the night 

With her slim fingers. Loose her ho!d 
I cannot, it would not be right. 

Lend me some water, if you please.*' 

Such tender thoughts have Japanese. 



THE PERFECT FLOWER. 

Behold the gentle Buddha carved in stone 

Upon an open lotus for a throne, 

Another lotus bud within his hand ; 

Now, by this emblem men should understand 

The perfect life, and what they ought to be. 

The lotus has no branches like a tree, 

But single stem in bloom and leaf the same, 

Expressing thus a singlesness of aim. 

It opens to the sun, though closed at night, 

So should the mind respond unto the light. 

Though rooted in the mud it is content, 

And helps to sweeten its environment. 

And then to man for food its root it gives. 

Thus sweetly and unselfishly it lives. 
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A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. 



Yoii should hear in the spring 

How the nightingales call 
To their mates, for their song 

Is the sweetest of all 
The Japanese bird songs that I can recall. 

On a blossoming spray 

One will perch, while its song 

Comes floating at intervals 
All the day long. 

As it sings not at night 
Its name appears wrong. 
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The lark flies up to meet the day, 

He mounts to talk with heaven, to pray ; 

At least that's what the people say. 

On seeing him ascend the skies : 

Our human aspirations rise 

To what lies hidden from our eyes. 
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THE SWALLOW. 



» 



If one should kill a swallow 
Some harm would surely follow ; 

The people call them messengers divine. 
They build against the walls 
Of chambers and of halls 

Their nests of clay, where'er they may incline. 

The gods would, in their ire, 
Consume one's house with fire, 

If one should harm these servants of the skies ; 
These birds have naught to fear, 
For people hold them dear ; 

Their visits seem like angels' in disguise. 

These birds that swiftly fly 
Are welcomed. Farmers vie 

In building little shelters for their nests ; 
For country people know 
How many things that grow 

Are saved by swallows from the insect pests. 



^0 
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THE HOTOTOGISU. 



From the shadowy land, of the spirits in May, 
Comes the hototogisu, which seems to say, 
In his own peculiaf birdlike way, 

Which the farmers can understand : 
" It is time, my good people, to plant your grain.' 
While to others he seems to be telling his name, 
Which is Hototogisu, the same as the strain 

That he learned in the spirit land. 
The hototogisu is also said 
To welcome the spirits of the dead ; 
And so, not unlikely, a little dread 

Is felt when his song is heard. 
Beyond the mount^n of Shide tall, 
On their way to the spirit river, all 
The spirits are greeted. So people call 

Thiii songster. " Ghost welcoming bird." 
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We read about a time, 
When it was thought a crime 

To kill a crane, and any one who did. 
Paid forfeit with his life. 
Unless he left his wife 

And home, and quickly fled away and hid. 

The crane is pure in life. 
And &ithful to one wife. 

Not choosing for himself another mate ; 
He lives a thousand years ; 
A Japanese reveres 

This bird and keeps him in a kind state. 



•a aad kempi him la a klaa of ttaim." 
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TO THE EAGLE. 



jr 



Eagle, thou art strong and bold, 
Fearing not the winter's cold ; 
Mid the storm you bravely fly, 
Emblem of the samurai. 
Of thy fearlessness I sing ; 
I can praise thy strength of wing ; 
But I do not like thy way ; 
For thou a bird of prey. 



REVERENCE FOR AGE. 

The crane, the tortoise and pine tree 

Are all extolled in song ; 
The reason seems to chiefly be 

Because they live so long. 
Old age is reverenced everywhere 

Beyond the western seas ; 
A fitting honor for gray hair 

Is shown by Japanese. 



i 
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Japanese Scenery. 



MATSUSHIMA. 



S 



" Matsushima ! Matsushima ! " 

Cried a poet one fine day 
As he looked down from the mountain 

On the pine clad isles that lay 
At his feet. Though skilled in language 

This is all the bard could say. 



** Matsushima ! Matsushima ! 

Japanese are proud of thee, 
And among the scenes most lovely, 

Thou art counted one of three 
Fairest places, in a country 

Filled with lovely scenery. 
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KEGON WATERFALL. 



J^ 



Earth contains no brighter waters, 

Dashed into a whiter foam 

Than where shoots Kegon no Taki 

Like an arrow from its home 

In the heiglits, where it is nourished 

By its mother in the skies, 

Does it hurt itself in falling ? 

Is that why it groans and sighs ? 



Stunned it seems at first, then wildly 
Bursts in tears of diamond spray ; 
Soon it from the shock recovers, 
And goes singing on its way. 
Faster now, and then more slowly 
Runs the silver brook along, 
Charming all who linger by it 
With its ever changing song. 
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FUJI SAN. 

Fujiyama, matchless mountain, 

Visible from land and sea ; 
Though we seek the whole world over. 

There's no other like to thee. 



In thy height the perfect number 
Of the months and days expressed. 

In thy presence one is conscious 
Of a sense of peace and rest. 



Though thy head with age is hoary. 

Fires are sleeping in thy heart. 
None can ever do thee justice, 

Though possessed of highest art. 



Fujiyama, matchless mountain. 
Dwell thou irh our memory ; 

That our lives may bear the traces 
Of thy perfect symmetry. 



Note. The height of Fujiyama is 12,365 feet, the first two figures stand 
for the months, and the last three for days of the year. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 

" Have you seen it ? *' was the question 

Asked a stranger in Japan, 
" Seen it ? *' ** Seen what ? *' was the answer 

Of the sorely puzzled man. 

** When you see it, you will know it, 

I assure you, " answered he. 
Not revealing to the stranger, 

What // possibly might be. 

Not long after this the sunshine, 

Lifted up the veil of haze, 
That had hidden Fuji Yama 

From the sight, for many days. 

As the stranger gazed in rapture 
On the mountain's perfect cone, 

He exclaimed, " Now I have seen it ! 
// means Fuji San alone." 



REFLECTION OF FUJI SAN IN 
LAKE HAKONE. 

» 

You may ride on Lake Hakone 

On a calm and sunny day 
To the top of Fuji Yama 

In an easy, novel way. 
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For upon the glassy surface 

Fuji Yama seems to lie 
Like an open fan in outline, 

Dropped by angels from the sky. 

In a boat you may be carried 

Over clouds and banks of snow ; 
But your oars would break the picture, 

If you should attempt to row. 



LAKE BIWA. 

Biwa, largest lake and fairest, 

In a land where all is fair ; 
Like a lute in form and sweetness, 

What can with thyself compare ? 
Mirror of the arching heavens. 

Changing with the changing sky ; 
In thy moods, both vexed and smiling. 

Thou art charming to the eye. 

Ruby tinted at the sunsets. 

Opalescent through the day. 
Sparkling like a gem in sunshine, 

Thou art pearl of lakes alway. 
On thy shore the greatest pine tree 

Found in all the empire stands. 
Stretching ever o'er this jewel, 

As it were, protecting hands. 
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THE INLAND SEA. 

No brush or pen can well describe 

The beauty of the Inland Sea, 
Where lovely isles on every side 

Arise in great diversity. 
Some having sides so steep that not 

A living thing can keep its hold ; 
While others terraced to the top 

Are covered with cloth of gold 

Of yellow rape, which, in this soil 

« 

Is like a field of mustard bright 
In early spring. It yields the oil, 

That gives the temples holy light. 
At times the shores seem far away. 

At others they are close at hand ; 
But every little shaded bay 

And every bit of sunlit strand 
Is animated. Fishing craft 

And other boats of larger size 
And strange design the breezes waft 

In a procession past our eyes, 
O'er water like the peacock's breast, 

A mingling of green and blue, 
Which ever changing without rest. 

Produces pictures ever new. 
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The graceful hills beyond the shore, 

Range after range majestic rise, 
Each higher than the one before ; 

And so this lovely picture lies 
Enclosed in a gigantic frame 

By Nature made and beautified, 
A picture whose undying fame 

Through all the ages will abide. 



NIKKO. 

jf 

No one should say *' Kekko " before seeing Nikko, 
For Kekko means fair, and no man 
Can judge what is fair, before seeing this rare 
And most beautiful part of Japan. 

Here nature and art both performing a part. 

Have rendered this region most feiir ; 

Here falls, rivers, rills, lakes, woods, temples and hills 

Are finer than those found elsewhere. 

'Tis lovely in June, when azaleas bloom 
In pink, purple, yellow and white 
Transforming the hills with a beauty that thrills 
The soul with the keenest delight. 

'Tis lovely in fall, when the maple leaves all 
Are changed into crimson and gold ; 
Tis lovely alway both by night and by day. 
Its beauty can never be told. 
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Humorous Poems. 
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THE PRIZE POEM. 
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A certain bonze, who had beneath his care 
Three students for the priesthood, at one time, 

To stimulate them, offered a large pear 

To that one who should write the finest rhyme. 

" The subject,*' said the bonze ** may puzzle you, 
Yet if you wish to win this luscious pear. 

Please tell me what you wish to cut in two, 

And yet, for some good reason, always spare ? *' 

The first youth, being sentimental, said, 

" The plum branch, decked with blossoms wondrous 
feiir. 
That hides the moon, by swaying o'er my head ; 

I long to cut it, yet I always spare." 

The second wrote, " This brush, a gift from you. 
Composed of bamboo and of camel's hair, 

Is much too long, and should be cut in two. 
But when I think of him who gave, I spare." 

The third lad was a rogue, and so he wrote : 
" The one that grudges to me one poor pear. 

The thing that I would cut is not his coat. 
But head from off his shoulders, yet I spare." 

The angry bonze the pear hurled at his head ; 

The youth was quick, and raised his hand in time 
To catch it, when he most politely said, 

** Thank you, good father, so the pri2;e is mine," 
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THE FARMER AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

J» 

In old Yedo, now Tokyo, 

A farmer chanced to pass 
A shop and see what seemed to be 

His &ther in a glass. 

Within a frame, and just the same 

As twenty years before, 
With visage mild, the father smiled 

To see his son once more. 

The farmer then exchanged some yen 
For this strange foreign thing, 

Which had the power, at any hour, 
His father back to bring. 

With heart content, he homeward went, 

And hid his shining prize 
From the young wife who shared his life ; 

This was not very wise. 

But secretly he went to see 

His father morn and eve ; 
This was no sin, but right of him, 

And yet he did deceive. 

She found him out, and full of doubt, 
She looked within the drawer ; 

And seeing there a woman fairj 
Her peace of mind was o'er. 
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When he returned, with words that burned, 

She charged him with the crime 
Of double life, keeping a wife 

In secret, all the time. 



A Buddhist nun, who chanced to come 
That way, was passing by ; 

She overheard the angry word, 
And tried to pacify. 



** He tries to hide another bride ! " 

Without consulting me; 
*' But IVe found out, what he's about ; 

Look in that drawer and see. 



" It is my sire ! " he cried with ire, 
** I keep him in that place. 

And every day I go to pray. 
And gaze upon his face.*' 



The nun leaned o'er the open drawer, 
And saw what none had seen. 

She saw instead, with shaven head, 
A nun with solemn mien. 



** You must forgive, for as I live. 

The woman is a nun ; 
She in this way attempts to pay 

For wrong that she has done. 



)) 



At last the three looked in to see. 
And found each other there. 

The looking-glass, alas ! alas ! 
Had proved a wicked snare. 



1. 
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QUID PRO QUO. 

There is a story in Japan 
About a certain stingy man, 

Who loved with all his heart 
To feast upon a dish of eels, 
And yet he would not for such meals 

Consent with cash to part. 

So every day he brought his dish 
Of rice to where the frying fish 

Sent forth a savory smell ; 
He closed his eyes, and in his mind 
Was eating eels. Some people find 

Such methods work quite well. 

The restaurator made a bill, 

And charged for odors rare that fill 

The air for rods around. 
The stingy man took out his cash 
And threw them down, and by the crash 

He paid for smell with sound. 
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THE THREE TRAVELERS. 

J^ ■ 

Long, long ago, 

Near Kiyoto, 
Three strangers chanced to meet 
At a small inn ; 

They hoped within 
To get a bit to eat, 
And place to stay 

Till the next day, 
And rest their tired feet. 

The landlord said, 

'* I have a bed 
For each, and viands rare, 
If you agree 

To stay with me. 
And with each other share 
One chamber small ; 
For that is all 
The room I have to spare. 

The strangers three. 
In company. 
Took lodging for the night. 
Soon served with rice. 

And all things nice. 
On table small and light ; 
Each, o'er his tea. 

Gave pedigree. 
To prove himself all right. 
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When they had done. 
The oldest one 
Produced a good-sized can 
Of something sweet ; 

" This is a treat, 
Said he, '* for any man. 
In making sweets 

My village beats 
All cities in Japan." 



fi 



He passed it round. 

The others found 
It just as he had said. 
But he who gave, 

Inclined to save. 
Proposed they go to bed. 
Once more the tin 

* Was placed within 
The basket, near his head. 



The three then lay — 

It was their way — 
On quilts upon the floor ; 
But soon the clown 

From candy town 
Set up an awful snore. 
Like waves that dash 

And roar and crash 
Upon the ocean shore. 
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Deprived of sleep, 

And forced to keep 
Their vigils in such din, 
To make amends, 

These quasi friends 
Thought of the hidden tin 
Of candy rare. 

And planned to share 
A little more with him. 



With feet stretched out. 
One felt about. 
And drew the basket nigh ; 
Then soon within 

He found a tin ; 
A second time they try 

The sweets, which now — 

They know not how — 
Seemed changed to ashes dry. 



They coughed and sighed, 
And tried to hide 
Their plunder out of sight. 
In great surprise 

Their comrade's eyes 
Were opened with affright ; 
When he could feel 

His flint and steel. 
He soon produced a light. 
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" Alas ! " he cried, 

When he had spied 
What these two friends had done ; 
" Upon my life, 

You ate my wife. 
Whose bones to ashes one 
Short week ago 

Were turned ; and so 
I am, indeed, undone 1 " 



THE MAGIC FANS. 

There was a man in old Japan, 

Who, once upon a time, 
A god of wood adored, which stood 

Within a waysidfe shrine. 

The image spurned the incense burned, 

And poorer grew each day 
The man. Some jeered, but still he feared 

To throw his god away. 

He went one day, in his dismay. 

To ask the reason why 
The more he prayed, his god delayed 

To listen to his cry. 
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He asked for gold, and wealth untold ; 

He prayed his god to bless, 
And give him health, as well as wealth. 

That he might eat and dress. 

From out the door, there stepped before 

The worshiper a man 
With beard like snow, and eyes that glow, 

In either hand a fan. 

" I've heard your cry,'* he said, " and I 

Am come to answer you " 
He placed the fans in the man's hands. 

And told him what to do. 

" This fan of red," the vision said, 

*' Will make men's noses grow ; 
While this of white, if used aright, 

Will bring their noses low." 

" When fanned with white, they will grow 
slight. 

And even disappear ; 
But fanned with red, they'll grow instead 

To be a sight to fear." 

Our hero said his thanks, and sped 

To seek the busy street ; 
And then he fanned, on every hand. 

The rich he chanced to meet. 
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Some in the throng that passed along. 

Grew noses like a beam ; 
Some grew so small, that none at all 

Were able to be seen. 



The wealthy vexed, and sore perplexed 

At what had come to pass, 
Abhorred the sight, yet day and night 

They sought the looking glass. 



The man with fans matured his plans. 

And rented him a place, 
Where for a hoard could be restored 

The beauty of the face. 



The patients soon, in darkened room, 
By magic words he spoke. 

And use of fans, in his skilled hands, 
Found that the spell was broke. 



Our hero rolled in wealth untold. 
And dressed in raiment fine. 

And feasted till he had his fill 
Of viands rare, and wine. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
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There was an old laborer, ages ago, 
Returning from work sad and weak ; 

He sat by a pool, which reflected below 

His poor wrinkled visage expressive of woe ; 

The face in the pool seemed to speak. 

He stooped to the water, and took a long draught, 
His wrinkles all vanished away ; 

He felt himself young, and he joyously laughed, 
And stooping once more to the water he quaffed. 

His hair changed to raven from grey. 

With heart full of joy, he burst in at his door ; 

His wife did not know him until 
He told how he sat by the spring, weak and sore. 

And how he was changed. She could listen no more. 
She must go there and drink to her fill. 

Receiving directions, she hastened away, 
To find the blest fountain of youth ; 

She drank, but returned not at close of the day. 
Her husband astonished at her long delay. 

How followed to find out the truth. 

He found a wee babe on the brink of the spring. 

The infant, indeed was his wife. 
Who taking too much of an excellent thing, 

Had flown back throitgh youth, like a bird swift of wing. 
To the very beginning of lif^ 
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ART'S TRIUMPH. 



An artist living in Japan 

Once painted with such skill 

Some horses, that these creaturs ran 
Forth from the screen to fill 

Themselves with fodder in the night. 

This must have been a wondrous sight. 

Some one suggested as a last 
Resort, that they should tie 

These Hving equines firm and fast ; 
And this, of course, is why 

A rope was added to the scene, 

To "hold the steeds upon the screen. 

A priest named Kogi, people say. 
Drew fish which chanced to fall 

Into Lake Biwa, and away 

These fish both large and small 

Went swimming, perfectly content, 

To be in their new element. 

Another artist, it is said. 

Once painted rats so true 
To nature, that these rodents fied 

When the priest came to view 
The picture. Great was his surprise, 

He hardly could believe his eyes. 
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And still another painted cats — 

This must have been the mate 
To the above — These caught the rats 

And actually ate 
These vermin. This indeed was art, 
Which in these days is lost in part. 



FOXES. 

Foxes everywhere are cunning, 
But the species found in Nippon 
Had a most extraordinary 
Influence, like that of witches 
Once so potent in New England. 

Hen-roosts frequently were raided 
By these poultry loving prowlers ; 
But these mid-night depredations 
Were as nothing to the baneful 
Influence they had on people. 

They would sometimes change their nature, 

And appear as human beings, 

Talk with people, and" then leave them 

Foolish or perhaps demented, 

Therefore people feared to meet them. 



f 
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One dark night a soldier passing 
Through a forest, met a woman 
Young and beautiful. He thinking 
She might be a fox determined 
To protect himself from evil. 

" Pray protect me through the forest," 

Said the fair one. " Though to your eyes 

I appear to be a woman, 

As a iox the dogs behold me. 

Slay them if they come too near me ! " 

Though suspicious, he consented. 
And when dogs came barking at them. 
Two or three were put to silence. 
Safe they reached a little village 
Just before the day was breaking. 

Then the woman asked permission 
To reward her brave companion 
With a breakfast at the tavern, 
Which she willingly would furnish 
In return for valiant service. 

He could not resist her pleading. 
So a sumptuous meal was ordered 
For the two. Our hero freely 
Drank the rice-wine of the country. 
Till his mind was somewhat clouded. 
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Then as daylight was approaching, 
From her purse the fair one taking 
Some persimmon seeds, presented 
These to her companion, saying ; 
** These are just as good as money." 

" These seem seeds to you, but others 
Will as precious gold behold them. 
If I stay until the sun-rise, 
I must take the form and nature 
Of the fox, so sayonara." 

Dazed, he put them in his pocket, 
Said, " Good bye," and then continued 
For a time to sip his sake, 
Called for his account and offered 
Three persimmon seeds in payment. 

But the waiter laughing, answered ; 

** Give me money. Cease your joking." 

But the samurai persisted 

That the seeds were legal tender, 

Though at last he paid in coin. 

Thus a fox in shape of woman 
Gained protection through the forest. 
And a breakfast in the bargain. 
Stole her comrades' brains and money, 
Left him daft. Beware of foxes ! 
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" SAYONARA." 

** Sayonara," since it must be, 
But the word is hard to say ; 
" Sayonara," since it must be, 
We will hope to meet some day 
Where the people never say, 
" Sayonara." 



But the word is hard ic 
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NOTES. 




The Spirit of Yainalo. 

an incense-laden prayer S^JSV^'C 

"It is sweet fly." Uf:k^O 

quickly fall l/^^5'i (tfc^o 
speak of death ^ i£ It^^n 2. » iZWtV^ 

"We relinquish breeze.'* Xl^ 

Creation of Japan. 

B*|i|«:Q:l^v«l/^^ H*I»1S 

floating bridge jj^f ^ 

to be #4-f Jo 

lance attfip-^JSaO 21 » ft ^ o 



matchless chain of isles J^sJHft $ — ' 
jeweled spear ^^OSSSmSci^SI 

fe>r:SiHf^ftJacv>Ao 

Tlie Blrtli of the Gods. 

jLi^^r jg»SrftL0^S.Se) 
r::SciH^ac*tfL«c7)fti!io 

Sacred to many since then ^ftA 

Kirishima's ridge fS&^^o 

So lately awakened from chaos and 

night swesiowffi^i^^L 

" So meet such a lovely companion 
is sweet!" r#| («r^) C^fc® 

vexed at this liberty it^tl tsVk h 

love had beginning jfiSOfel. <S» 

a scape-grace Jgit^o 
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The Poiitlnfi San'Gc»ddesa. 

Sun-goddcBs 3^1iB:fe»|io 

Sat at her loom (BirJB'P t Jgflo 

vexations brother jEMIf $ ^ ^(IK 

reeking ^M*<^:!COX.to 

pout Sili'f i» ^^Zo 

adamant tomb ^ $ X, ^^9i)^o 

coax J|it^MlJ6»o 

mirror JSP :^AF5fio 

her charms to disclose )tlSlrfl^{{[ 

gJee 0:S mirth R5|lo 

a god with strong arms ^^t^^ 

punishment dire JBIf o 

kingdom of woes ^^^Ujo 
Susano Kills tbe Dragon. 

fc-cASSe):fctt^ii?6L SSfi9 

pate ISo 

they »<^*(2)ARti:^a«»:^ 

ifEOS«>Jt»^4^ (appalled) f: 

desperate raids ^84 ^gAo 
Hercules tt»i|j»S5t|i0j|db. +- 

St. George ^>M±fit L "CScli®* 



The Bmperor** TJiree 
Treasarefl. 

swinging bridge JJfllj 

represent the gods of early sway. 

which curious art displayed. tSt^ 

The sun-goddess these treasures 
three gave to... . = the sun-goddess 
gave these three treasures to 

bears resemblance to me. ^jd^B 
deal with those who friendly prove 

to thee. 5fn)e4:5**lrairta:o 

the heritage of each. ^ <r 05Ko 

The Emperor's Flo^v^er. 

chrysanthemum MiX-^^MU^^O 

tmuo 

The Thunder God. 

The thunder god ^ij^o 

plays ^i", icmrflf-po 

arch of drums fg^fSH^ASSMK^H 

fcSW±fc arch j^lr?j:Lr» 

vivid, blinding light ffi ♦ « t f : il 
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Tile IVliid God. 

exit a®ftj:vjj8,c?)«:5 2:^^v> 

from zephyrs to the racing blasts H 

Cause of Earthquakes. 

cat-fish tto 
free JSllf ^o 

Nature IVoisliip. 

the Shinto gods ^ (S««(2)WIB 
thrills their souls with poetry ?g^ 

in sacred language W^fc L T ^T 
those who be expressed ^\Z 

The Eiinperor's Birthday. 

hail ilJKIrSU-fftliffl^Sraa 

iar®iafflt:3je)So 



happy bells H^^tf'g^^fc^ 
" Long live the King ^^^1^ f JJ 



Banzai Sg^, B*S^^®«Silt 
this western shore *^^ 5/' "7 ^ v */ ::^ 
the One whom we adore #A®SE^ 

t:5AfiP?>Q*^affiTo 

with heart-felt mirth M^ti^CO^X^o 
Mikado's Realm ^J&^^CZ)H8Pt> 

the Golden Gate -fi^y^ vi^^^:^ 

The Good Bin per ar. 

spoke Ml'Cmil^o 
his own=his own trouble. 

plenty ^fl|±|J^ < J^fftt < a*3feK 

his own = his own welfare. 

"My people my pride." f^d) 

'SumcD'su \!} Jo 

The Girls' Day. 

the third of the third month ^^^ 

00 

great, great grandmother ^j|l#o 
year by year ^ -v © 
brocade $gi^^ 
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the throne A»3e*0iaE («itl® 
for a call Iff jQ |£ o 

the fifth of the fifth month 3i^ 3i 

Ho 
in plainest language ft ( j}" |j! ^ $ 

*• ami for conflict " ^So 

sword like iris plants ^^jSiJJ h ^ 

To 
the carp rapids fiiOttSV ^SlR 

Tlie Seventlt Night* 

what was called the seventh month 
in fancies bright JSf^^OHL $ 

The morning-glory one is called, and 
one the weaver star — J^mi^ 

to honor these jltziM^Hi;^?:]^ 

were set up, near and far Jgififcjfc 

XhtlZo 
he longings of their gentle heart "^ 



<* Bon/' or the Faast of 
Ijanteriis. 

the feast of lanterns JS^SI9^£ 
a famous priest of Buddha fll^O 

the land of hades 3^iD(jilo 
spirit friends trJSO^o 
their former homes ^f$0^o 
their former habitations ^_ho 
the welcome fires QtAj^o 
vegetable foods MFtKiIS^o 
the dear departed 5: O*^ L I K^o 
the booming of the temple bell ^^ 

otte)S^t:^1ao 

]IIa.(obL-BI«klng« 

S0;fcjttfc » V t »^»et^lt 

Macth-Making tt&. m&tf 

the believers in the Shinto faith ||f 

earthly mortals TffOA* 210 ift 

in the year ^ 0^1^ o 

What for lovers ! jMl]6^|Klr|g^ 

the disciples #|l0n56fiPSJtsttfg 
those by god to sunder If^S 
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The Cer^ittonial Tea, or Tea 
Ceremony. 

six hundred years or so ago a\@^ 

things 3jC^*if*tfo 

they m^Si^m^^Z>) 0*A^ 

each other taking part #A^i iM^ 

never their tea 5R0iB^ L 5l *5 

set the pace ^ Jl^jt |f Jj^fef: 

for you and me ^S5l-HA0Sfe 
all sipped one great bowl — |^ 

"kMWi^^ tk^m L a tfc v> .J. )o 

a fragrant font JtSO^O one great 
bowl apposition ^ \| , font |iJ 

» fc r zi ^ »t » 2iitS:^cZ) ajt 

where soul set soul # AO*C» H »t» S 

Slasamune^s Svrords. 

welded his own self %^0!)^'^9Si 

wrought =i: worked . 

making those who when they 

gaze|C«fcJ*$*(2)^o 



sons of Mars ^±0,lt, Mars JJ-g- 

unnicked ^StC. j£|t>tib«ao 
unscarred lHt\}[f}p.Q 
unmarred X^fl(rtlGo 

The Samurai's Children. 

when but five liKSafcaTIt 

they |frA-«lrfflf Q 
checkerboard Sfio 
fortune's buffets Mi^OStao 
a keen dagger bright— a bright keen 
dagger. 

A Japanese Belle* 

a flower ilAc2)*5l ^ o 
HanaSan ^^^(||AC^>4»o 
pose 3S^o 
beaux (beau Oftft) ^^5J, ti?» 

it turned beaux ^ < L*^ll-I& 

raven locks ^HO^o 

her forehead cone Si^%iM,<^ 

her eyes night ||BI|CDIR0^ 

all considered lay :fer%^ A/0itll 

Lo 

this girl beyond the western sea ^ 

0»0tK^ Wt>0*IB) fcftrt 

charm A^ L Ttfclfe/: ?> t tf ^Jt 
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anywhere the sun :JlcN(®THP 

A Jjipanese Nobleman's 



in youth d^^OiSo 

my later years ffci^lftlpo 

pitfall pg»(i^at»tt)o 

one — one of the pitfalls. 

getting out e\rSZo 

my living rope ^©KflJ^^'*^ 

I would have time JB.:O^^0|Slr4l 

chisel teeth ||iO^) 0^$ Ho 
gone were relief '^ASUd'^iiS 

tried to reason out |&$S-±^^>i^ 

ife's rugged way JSft^lftLSito 

Japanese "Wall Decorations. 



wall decorations %Mi^^Vtt:^)o 
their picture their mind flyl^ 

0Mri[»Q*A0JBJHSr *a^ 

a bit of spring ^gbO/hJft 

Philomela = nightingale. 

proper way a*® (^i£, »t:!!jj 

western lands ^HO^Bo 

Japanese Ait* 

the small-pox Jzj^M 

every little duty his heart JujpJ 



as could be «^!lt6i.»l?0, ^0 

form and features ^^('fi^fl.t^'tz 
perhaps is best COB**®^ 

to 

The Tl&ree Monlcejrc. 

cunningly itS^^o 

like manner l^feJSjtfc-Co 

might be ruined ^X^ttft;&^L» 

that might know^thatall might 

know of this danger. 

Japanese Drean&s of the 
Home Itfand. 

the Inland Sea ^^o 

bestudded with its lovely isles ^ { 

Kift««fW^ro 

though five thousand miles ^f^ 

'tis hard to tell pffe < S^fttt^o 
their witchery of beauty fi^C^H 

0ASr«S*o 

feathered songsters ;Kiait'a| < Att 

IrtSTo 

carols »Sle)»:(A0»Srf:»-Nt: 

azaleas WflK-p^fc)*, 
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thee, thy ttt Q*HSrnCf o 

gicno ?g(t:J2:i)o 

our home ^'ififiP'^^H^'? t o 

•Fapanese Half Century of 
Progress* 

glancing back fifty ye.irs 3i+^0 

fifty three — ^ASjE+H^ 
(Perry WtimUiti&i^ -C ^IRl 

Knocked loud at the door Q ^^OH 

western reform ^® 2>Sf L $ Ea 
who fashed out to men ff'/c^ 

Kt> r AH® 3jP|g^ «a! t :5 Ir 

now thry save ^^\l M 9 "CU 

I^B*»^Ar«ia^0*ir iB*?}*f ;s 
2«lf i$3^5l2:S'^ 9 (i 

2.0 they, their JJ people ^"5 

ship of the line A«&-b+rana± 

this land *H5r^To 

Great Britain, her present ally ^^-^ 

she. her (mHffiaTO ISt 0*^ 
were then hardly worthy the name 

as mushrooms do after the rain pg^ 



her sons Q^KA^tSfo 

in return iJ-pr,Riifc, 

on that side the ball — |S L "C © 

keep to the right jEfS^SttLTo 

thine emblem the ascending sun |3 

when the full century rounded ^ \) 

shall be thee i&0itCD^^^:t 

®a3&5iA(n*A)^iBift-f«-^ 



Japanese Legends and 
Historical Events. 

Urnslkimat 

Hinomoto 07|cBP % B ^B^ tt 

To 
the reign of Shoguns IJjSOjf^o 
offspring ggfo 
strong Urashima ffig^Uifil^C!) 

frail craft m^^^V&o 

his oars he resied=he rested his 

oars, 
such as are never ifeJi "C U ^ L 

the son of ocean fflfe^tlto 

our hero 2e)^8SC7)±A^fi0t>rR 



free from trouble = with no trouble. 
Vainly did to leave her j^^y. 

•?>^i?L«i«An^a^9$o 

She gave him = She gave him 

a little casket. 
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morn-mominT (^ < IJUlt/flJt, 

a purple spirit StfeOJUo 

lines of beauty |SLjaB*e)JBo 

toihisdpy -^Hfc^Si^o 

Oatruiun* 

Nirvana aiJKttlg). |g|giji|!f^mffi 

land of dreamless sleep t^^MMO 

ifto 
sat cross-legged ^Mti&lS'o 
all the earthly passion — ^CO^Vio 

died mair: 

freed from sin KSIr5*|lf:o 

Tlie Six Jiz3. 

the guardian spirits ^^ \) <Z>^o 
land of hades ^±, ^lS(a Z.^?^) 



t^« 



tisstettd ai^X^ St^^So 

workout #^JfC 11 (o 

in tote ^ "P < Ij; o 

early blessing ^%O^Uo 

darlings loved and lost ^ "^iJ^ L f 



DIasasiiig;e Klusunokl. 



\^ ho of all the brave was bravest ;g 

one Kusunoki ^S7^Ca I^T :^'o 

the house of Ashikaga JEf IJO— JRo 

in command :^Jf(Z)^tkfco 

had his advice been followed iE/SC7) 

was pitted tIRLrio 



gainst "»= against 
overwhelmed and vanquished fl'g 

hara-kiri K^9 (KlJl^lgCZ)*! < 

roll of honor ^So 
untarnished H^^^p^^t^o 
, to live for the Mikado Ji^C^^% 

seven lifetimes he conquered -b 

Ikukyu, the Bafldbist S^ga. 

a royal monk.g'B|rCJ>(g"^ 
the spunk JftytOiD^ttKo 
for any age |niM^ ^Bjpf^l^ 4 « 
or what you wish l5I^|&^|ft^(Z) 

for every page —^fi^MVi^Si^ 

since time began, or ever nu>ther 
bore iC2>ifigaSaa*\f§IC3)^*t 

Tlie I>rleftt's Saeriflce. 

for meditation $*jggS0 L X ii&jS 

abode S:?T:/gf:o 

as thougli rejoicing ^^j&5^ffltft 

in order that ^^Jft5jg^fco 

might grow in virtue ^H^ ti^ 

his people ^.Jt® P^mift»«0 A 
not to follow out the cusiom ^ (2)j8c 
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said = the people said. 

give up ASI-c:5 

forth he led gfW:o 

simple box ffi^^ffio 

his richest vestments ^0 jg-^g^ 

holy texts g35Co 

Him ftj^ capital letter Ji "C fET > 
Christ ^fl to 

Advent ui'(>« of IlayakuYva. 

damming back ig $ ihig) 2 o 

he called him to his service |Jj i|i £J 5t- 

asaknightHiS: Vj )i LTo 

his comrade?, ten in number +AO 

sake Jgo 

torture |f PHo 

Morri's Castle ^fIJ^0^-:|So 

thinking his portion JlJS^lO ^ 

®'PTo 
save Hayakawa #.jl|^^ < ^Oo 
called in Japanese Ryu-o 0;t;|§t? 

you may imagine their surpri.se ^^ 

as from slun ber fg^ ( $ )? ^^) d^ 

the stranger JHlt^T Jt5t: Ao 

one thing certain JiO^JfO^tSO: 

fiS;&^^ ^ V> *^' PS — "9 TO 21 H ^T 

once again ^^ CD^X^X^o 



Kauoj tUe Ijjglitiiiiig Artist. 

the lightning artist -f li* L 2. l/^S 

his school Jrfif So 

as babies will — JSC^#T*^i'^3l 

^J»to 
abundant means JHi&'^^iltjS 
screens ^JSto 
et cetera = and so forth (etc. >£ Vfjf 

poodle ^0^l^:;fet, 

ere tothink fpj ^ 1* ;S O :&'^M A 

pullet l^mOMo 
inajiffySSr^lKo 

Kiku's Spirit. 

Kiku's Spirit i^tHC^m^o 

trusted in number fS^^sSkX SI ft 

the maiden's winning mam er i?|BO 

some sny A "^ Ei^ t "C o 
be this as it may ^ jH;&^2^ ^iCiJ^o 
one with courage ^ :$ itB§C7);#o 
an insect entered ^ ;5 &i^lB 9 ^S 

or:o 

and then repeating % t "C i2)|t^3ft^ 

•Co 

Araki, tile Fencer. 

put down ^"fo 

a human victim A^ 6ll8l\A^®8| 



by lot ^Ko 

Ihe spiiii B MouiilaLii god fc 5 -f „ 

the Only daiiRhler USf&Ii of 

one 3;-*0*©(rKB[! f^'O 

llo it would R-^em BIS*^® the 
epirit growing k * OfflKB ^ '' 
«*ould seem ihat the spirit 5*8 

played h;t pai< U^^^^^-^iZ 

a Buddhist book Hi:, 

Death's cold dart r^j^fA-ffiTt 5g( 

Ifi (KcHi^AcaiAHHiT: 
a-, Ko2ca&t®rjEj a 
i/^iA«iafflSrKotir;a -r: 

-VOJr hfe. ...0 order,s j4®«.fir 
'■'Tis teller and great." ^LBS » 

if they ransom be E LA •»*!& 

lake her place Jg(lftt) to 
then and there I^y|-t?„ 

ATeHof I«v«. 

any where, earth aii or sra JJlJi e, 

sweet heart ffi:*:^ 



beileven (g^ K«*io 

dolphins«(L-¥'?.HCi„ 

five stories high SSl^ff I <^K'$ 

this samurai bold — this bold 

as vvell as the bird Sa ratio 
in the dead of the nighi ftm^o 
afavoring gale fi!&0i^/^Sl,= 
without any c'ound for pardon J^lTi 

dressed in liet best ife&A-RSOffi 

geisha HS-^ 

ie^t«c,ynu-c 

llie hardy plmn aSfcSC'Wo 

Japaness Favorite 

Flowers, Trees 

and Birds. 

The Plum. 

lobravethecold*jB.l:^*3o 
the path to victory (JOHH® 

as:5itttiiaB*T-ao 

blooms amid the snow g"|ICT:ffi 



its chastened beauty KOttl¥3||o 

in spite of. tfSl^'^'o 

the stagnant pond i£^Ji:i^b^, 

in your environment ScBSll ! ^BB 
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when they awake ^g^ < Bjpo 
one by one — *p ^ ^WAV^o 
flowery horn I^T)"^ (|^S<Z)tSOS 

the day is born ^ *5gg Jt ^ o 

the Sunrise Kingdom's sunrise flower 

Tile Clirysaiitlifinutu. 

the rear-ward guard gS|^ ( L /^ *^ !!) 

cover the retreat ^OigV^f: (EP'i^J 



Tile Clieiry. 



:tt2 



is grown for beauiy alone 

*• a lesson will not last." ^^JOJ 

at their master's call i^JJ-ffifc to 
their feudal lord ifrSiO^^o 
the spirit of Yamato 0?|C^o 

JUapIea* 



close of day _ 

to wave good night 3^5 ^ ^ ^ "f ^ 



The Wistaiia. 



is ambitious a^ '^' i1*tA**38^:Sft 
is nothing of pride -^^ 41^^ 



instead jPTo 

a picture anywhere 3S ( M ft i^ 

Tl&e Iris. 

its boys' great day ^^\Z h^^^ 

no wonder jg t ip i^ /£ ?> l^o 

thatch M«^K<*r**«^^ai5c 

Tiie Baik&boa. 

joints gS(^^L)o" 
spite of all = in spite of 
a good example X % ^P|Co 



Tlie Pine. 

Strand S^df «te)^;fl^;5l?t) 

to bear livesof hardship anywhere 
ai way s cheer ^ 12. 3t 3* fi^ ^ ''^ S 

Tiie Willow. 

a tree that yield L ^ '^J^'^'^; S^^Ca 
for this ^0aK)^*S^^iK 

long to be by the lake HSBBfOfilil 
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THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 



The Pvcny. 

the peony ttf^ 

a gargeous fiowcr S^%^o 

in satin dressed 

the peacock with the ptony JL 

both love show ^ t» l5> 4 ^^^ Z 

Tlie Poinei^rnnate. 

pomegranate IfilH ( ^ ( ^'o 

it heart ^OftRg 

so do part ^ItS I^ t < aif:^ 

to hide were art H^ 4 < T » tl! ?> 

so say the samurai ^■±U^±,CDj(J} 

The Tender Feellu^ of 
Japanese for Flovrers. 

bucket rj« (-9 ^-:)o 
loose her hold I cannot, « I cannot 
loose her hold, 

TJie Perfect FJower. 

an open lotus gg^;5 go 

for a throne aOj^ J* L-Co 

this emblem gS(R|jtg-f^ 

a singlesness of ai m @ (15 ^ — fc "f 

forfoodftj|BjSLro 



A Japanese lVi§^hUiis^ale. 

I can recall t^^iS^SV'S^'f L>i 

a blossoming spray ^CD^^^ 
at intervals |B||r|Hr ^o 

as it sings not wrong ^|Smi|K 

tf^U\/^(!:>tCi^^^CD nightingale 

Tiie l4&rk. 

at least the people say J: [^ J^fc 

The Swallow. 

messengers divine |1lC5>ffi*o 

intheiriret|(^tt:itAro 

these servants of the skies i^^tlf 

To 

angels in disguise flg \) fc3|^>^*p 
HJt^^fiEOftl^a (angels' C^Jc 
iClvisits ^rgHj t r » 2 * iS I, 
•CfSt JTLtt'J: t)o 

Tile Ilotctoj^iau. 

the hototogisu *ti| (» i! U $*T)o 
the shadowy land of the spirit ^JJ 



the mountain of Shide 5E{B ( L t*) 

oUJo 

the spirit river H^jllo 
this songster ti-.|fiifetl*f o 
'* Ghost welcoming bird " 



m 
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Tlie Crane. 

paid his life ^ 0P^^ L "C ^ 

A Japanese ^;^\Umitti^o 

To tlie Kagle. 

mid the storm SiMi^^tSo 
2L bird of prey ^^0M,l|o 

Reverence for Ag^e. 

beyond the western seas ^29^S>2. 

mtxo 

gray hair a^ (^A^ISt)o 

Japanese Scenery. 

Matsu-sliiiina. 

the pine clad isles /©So 

though skilled in language j^ ^ WiS 

this is could say fiSt^ltAB 

thee ;KJSJ2:itC-C = .5*0 

a country filled with lovely scenery 

Kegoit Waterfall. 

Kegon no Taki ^JStCDMo 

its home jglpo 

its mother in the skies SafbC^lt^ 

Is that sighs? ^OD^ (pfe) I 



stunned it seems ?ffi®7jcl3;|&g ttl 
tears of d i amond spray ^Efl)^ /]> 

Fuji San 

matchless mountain ^^ i O^ $ 

the perfect number of the months 
and days expressed S iUl ® ^ ^ 
jB5 12,365 feet ^'Tfll— ^O^St 

withage:^^i>?J:^ro 

they perfect symmetry ^iUl^?^ 

Have Yon Seen It ? 

I assure you !igl^^ tSi'^'o 
what it possibly might be pQ^'Pl It 
iS0^A^/^^^;&5^ilfpI^tgL•C it 

had hidden ^ $ ^R L "C K' *9 f : o 
in rapture %tS iS L T o 

\/yX^ H IrI C:3a®'^'P|l " Have you 
seen it ?" g V^ -^ i:f ^!& ^ O it 

Reflection of Fuji San in 
Ijake Ilalcoite. 

the glassy surface ®S0iS^ffi0j|f 
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THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN. 



in outline IMRao 

the picture iJWK|Jttf J»±mc2) 



a land where all is fair Q;4cHl^|g 
To 

a lute ggp 

mirror *ffi]Srt8*f o 

changing with the changing sky g 

in thy moods, both vexed and 
smiling, thou art chamiing to the 

eye JiEira«p«ad^4BJ« AO 
0]Sr»Jfo 

opalescent a a 3lfc0o 

thou art pearl of lakes jjfeCJWOEB 

as it were ^ p: v ^ 

Tlie luland Sea, 

in great diversity -fziiCB^tXo 
so steep that not a living thing can 
keep its hold Bift *5ti y ^ < c 

is animated ^<f« Lt^;5o 
strange design J&tt 9 0^ 
in a procession 3?l|l:5: 1 1 o 
the graceful hills ^mXH ZSMo 
range after range ^U| j! fiiSlllo 
undying fame through all the ages 
will abide ;igt?§tt ^ ;5^ ^jti^ 

ATikko. 

*• kekko " ^Bl, 

nature and art both performing a part 



Lto 

a^^ea RQ 

thrills the soul with the keenest 

delight »»0S*lr ViVi^ 

tkbZo 
fell «o 
Its beauty can never be told SH^ 

Humorous Poems. 

Tlie Prize Poem. 

the prize poem |gfi(2>Ro 

bonze jt (^p^® TiJ^^ J 4: ^ Hffc. 

the finest rhyme ftitJRSSto 

the subject 8Ho 

brushlfEo 

when I think of him who gave f ^ 

one poor pear BK— 'P Jt ^ 5l fgo 
head from cfF his shoulders 'g' S jQ ^ 

the pear hurled = hurled the pear. 

The Farmer and 
liOoking-Glass* 

within a frame tt(Z)8^0t|>J>o 

some yen ^^afc t o 
foreign thing Jfl^a^ 

at any hour <pjBj«ei o 

shared his life i^ill5rdfefc^;5o 

her peace of mind was o'er ^"fcC^ 

a buddhist nun /g^ 
my sire ^"9^ ^o 
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with shaven head ISSIt ^ 'P "C © 

as I live i:»igfc350o 

she in this way she has done fi'\ 

found each other three HA^ iJS 
a wicked snare ]gg^ ;5S!SE1*o 

Q,ui(l Pro Q,utf. 

quid pro quo SIB*^^ L o 
with all his heart iC^*"^ ?>© 
with cash to part j^^^gR^ ^ iS 

dish office tRSr|S-9t:|t:, 

a savory smell "flV^o 

in his mind was eating ells it>^ U 

the resiaurator around |ftM *^ 

by the crash ^CDt^t^-^X) g l>^.=^ 
paid for smell with sound ^(7)|f^ 

TJie Tliree Travelers, 

three strangers chanced to meet ;^ 

viands rare gj (. l/^^Uj^o 

gave pedigree all right #g ^-O 



beats all cities in Japan HTj^lf C^ift 

passed it round ^jJtlrA^OlSIIc: 

« L>7»o 
their way 0*A0E]go 
the clown from candy town Tjc^tj^ 

deprived of sleep IffCDS^JtillK^ 

theS2 quasi friends fife 011 A^tA 

the hidden tin fiJ^Lfr^tW-/: iSiSo 
the basket nigh ^7: ^ 1^^ iS iff 

they know not how ^f^SSI-^o 

out ofsight £-^5: V^M^o 

flint and steel fig^ g gj^^ ^ 

upon my life :fc®??fo 

I am, indeed undone ! RfiSlBB'P "C L 

TAe Mag^tc Fans. 

a god of wood TfcSo 

spurned the incense burned ^C^jg^C^ 

in his dismay ^'f^ S L "C o 

tohiscryt^ettO^Sa^a'o 

as well as ^}^o 

in either hand a fan — ;t;C7)||g^ 

this fan of red 21 ^^^^#£0 
to seek the busy street |g t t WTJw 
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•the rich he chanced to meet "H* { ft 
were able to be seen A ^ |V ;5 t^^fi 
the patients *^fl(>t ^ItflA^lr 

found that p; JR— tr C^ The 

patients soon ^9St>l&tl( i 

•fntfJ:Lo 

•the spell was broke jRifi*? W" "C JS-CD 

•feasted ar.d wine ^ L l^l^ife]^ 

Too 3Iuoh of a GooA 



loo much of a good thing aS^'f: 5 

l3:3atJSiiV;5«5JaiL0Sto 

his iX)or wrinkled visage '^CD^il 
took a long draught 7^l/^rai^->tit^ 

quaffed jj^UcLfCo 
raven H^^ri! IfimMc^o 
receiving directions iiUMSrKl/N r o 
brest fountain of youth ^^^^ ^ 

-to find out the truth ttT^K/*PW* 

a wee babe /J>;5 U^^^^o 
taking too much i^^}^C' L'Co 
a bird swift of wing S^^^tjl^fto 
the very beginning of life St^M^ 



i\rt*s Triiimpli. 

ran forth Ritr ft t:« 

to till themselves with fodder ^i|^ 

equines S^q 

steeds .^^ 

people say ffil^fij^^o 

to be in their new element Sr L $ &[ 

ffl m^mmm) ^rtt3t^^:s 

m 

S3 true to nature Ri^/fel X^:^}£ 

rodents Sttit|!t^liPt> go 

this must have been to the above 

venTiin JRatJ^'hWI* (W-^a* 
in these days is lost in part -^Q Ji 

Foxes. 

witches once so potent #"C JRM 9 

hen-roosts |S^o 

roultry loving prowlers SiSrS"f ^ 

mid-night depredations ^t|i (2) ^Jfo 
were as not being to on people 

AfcSt£TK;^lfcJt-f'<< i * 

appear as human beings AI^Ii4t6t 

^ o 
demented ;?[s:iC>|rgtA^\? to 
were put to silence ^t^^h Ml o 



her brave companion j^-f:^ ^ *f © 

avern ^SMo 

in return ®lig[||io 

a sumptuous meal :^||F%^ll£o 

the rice-wine of the country t^^Q 

somewhat clouded ift^^^ Vj i£ T 

** these are as money " ^ S |^| 

so sayonara "H-ft^^ "h^lX * t 3t 
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called for his account gjjfe&'ft'fc 

cease your joking JSHJiJi^^ L tl: 

^l/>o 

legal tender ASo 

in the bargain Ja<^^ :fer $ W" lit 

Sayonara • 

sayonara ^ ^ ^ ^ o 

since it must be jtlr^^Sl^o 

is hard to say ^^x(2)U¥6 V^o 
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